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Pmefac^ 



Long BgOi when the world of letters was youngs it wnH 
thejuatWable custom of an author in his preface to commend 
his work valiantly to the notice of a limited and unwearied 
public; having joined the then select fellowship of writers, 
having achieved something of immortality^ it was allowed 
him to dwell lovingly upon the genesis of his undertakings and 
to point out for the benefit of careless or illiterate readers 
those chief gems of beauty and wisdom to be found within his 
pages. If s as occasionally happened, his hors d'oeuvre were 
seasoned with a pinch of modest deprecation, the thing was 
not seriously meant; rather was it a new and pleasing affecta- 
tion, as of some fair maid with her lover. Now, assuredly, 
have the times changed, and with them the mutual relation 
of those who write and those who, as they run, try to read. 
In these latter days of snippy, scrappy journalism, of monster 
editions and literary prodigies innumerable, there would seem 
to be I'eal danger that in our literary play booth most of what 
was once the audience will soon be upon the stage, and the 
craft itself perish under the weight of those who strive to 
practice it. For, in the ever-growing press of chorus and 
supers struggling towards the glare of the footlights of fame, 
how shall any voices, even of those cast to be ^^ dramatis 
personae,^^ reach further than the first attentive row of stalls, 
if haply so far? 

Theivfore, because of the endless making of books which 
are born to-day and perish unheeded to-morrow, the ancient, 
pleasing and intimate fashion of the preface has fallen greatly 
into disuse. Where all is done, reading and writing alike, in 
the slipshod hurry of modernity, your deliberate foreword is 
but waste of time. " Get on with the story, sir, let it be 
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*^ served hot from the press and l^eAsoned to the taste of a 
^^ jaded palate. — What need have we of your views on the 
^'methods and objects of literature? Have we not been told 
^^ in the monthly magazines all about your domestic affairs; 
" we know What dogs you keep, what flowers you grow, and 
^^ how your wife does her hair? Let that sufRceJ^ 

Nevertheless, where the preface still hngers, it is to be 
observed that nowadays its chief use is to plead some excuse 
in extenuation of the crime which adds one more to the 
enormities of publishers; and rightly so, for in itself the thing 
requires apology and defence. There ha ve not been wanting 
certain misguided persons to advance the comfortable creed 
of *^ every man his message,^ ^ justifying each and all in adding 
to the general clamour of tomes and alleging that in every 
work, however witless, ytaltry or bad, there lies, for those 
who seek diligently, some inner kernel of good. The modern 
preface has readily adopted this creed. In the scurry and 
press of the market-place your average maker of books no 
longer bestrides his tub loudly vaunting his wares; rather he 
takes you aside in mendicant style, plucking timidly at your 
sleeve for notice. 

Happy, under such conditions, he who far from the 
busy hum of crowded marts, flnds in some wayside hostelry a 
band of pilgrims journeying his own I'oad, good companions, 
cheery fellows, ready and willing to welcome any tale or song 
that shall lighten to-day's weariness or to-morrow^ s cares. 
For such an one, "longer journey, better friends ;'' his tales, 
however simple, require no excuse; his songs, artless though 
they be, meet with the guerdon of a smile. Both are re- 
membered in the years to come by kindly souls at winter 
firesides, when the erstwhile pilgrims ha ve returned from exile 
to their own land. Better far such hearers than those who 
come and go, without largesse, in the market place; better for 
audience and teller those tales which bear on matters common 
and familiar, everyday words of things seen by the wayfarer 
on paths remote from the world\9 great highways. 

Such good fortune, reader, is mine; here, amongst 
intimates, to fellow wayfarers of a long road of exile, my tale 
is of things seen by the way, told to those for whom each 
name and place brings back memories of past years, echoes of 
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laughter or tears. Therefore, by this preface, I prochiini 
that, in such comjtany, no apology is needed for the making 
of my book. 

We are here to-day, a few white men uneasily perched 
on the fringe oftheYellowMan^sAsia. All our commercialism, 
our wars, our diplomacy, and our adventurers have made 
but little mark on the celestial race in fifty years; he were a 
bold man who should prophecy what the White Man will be 
doing in China fifty years hence. It pleases me to think — and 
may it not be?— that, what, time Maca u ley's New Zea lander 
stands pensive amidst the ruins of London, some Mongolian 
savant, happily unearthing this book, shall rejoice therein to 
find an authentic record of our European Settlements, long 
since swallowed up and forgotten. I rejoice to believe that 
the civilised Mongolian of futurity may find something to 
admire in the mind and manners of our Treaty Foi'ts. 



Most of^' Verse and Worse^' has already been published 
in one place or another; some in the '^ Rattle^' some in the 
^^ North China. Daily News^' and some in home papers ; but the 
illustrations, by an artist new to the Far Eastern public, will 
I venture to think, afford in themselves a sufficient source 
of pleasure for readers to whom parts of the text may be no 
new thing. 




Shanghai, 

July, 1902. 
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FOR KN(JLAM> 



'I'heir fatherH Htill reiiieinber 

The Viceroy'H plundered iicnt. 
What time the BritiHh dipperH 

Came Hailing from the Went. 
Ay. thoHe who now forjifet it 

LeariKMl on their mother'H kneen 
That of the ji:reat the j;TeateHt 

\Va« Hhe who ruled the HeaH. 



They know who rouHed all China 

From lonj; unbroken Hlet»p, 
Who jdouj;hed the tirHt det»i) furrowH 

That centurieH nhall reni». 
Canton haH not forj»;otten 

The dayH of thirty-nine. 
And Anting'H plain Htill bearH the mark 

Of lOnj^land'H "thin red line." 



Ay, they have heard the eehoeH 

Of Hrituin'H ohl-time fame, 
Hut >»:one Ih now the maj^ic 

Of that onc(Mlreaded nanu* ; 
The i^ion'H day iw over — 

Have they not Heen and heard 
Behold, he falters, and obeyH 

The Tamer'H whij) and word ! 



* 



Now wake thee, wake thee, lOnjjjland 

Thine hour all Hwiftly fiieH ; 
if Ania lijjfhtly hold uh 

Our Kmpire Hurely dien ! 
Why j^uard we Htill the jianneH 

In far-off Malakand, 
If here, in fartheHt Asia, 

They do not understand ? 



FOR ENGLAND 



Here, by the great Pacific, 

The seeds of strife are sown ; 
Here, with firm hand and ready 

Must England hold her own. 
Let Kuroi)e wipe Mahonimed 

From her defile soil, 
Not there, but here in Asia 

Shall be our sorest toil. 



Now stand the nations waiting 

From Seoul to Samarkand, 
And hushed, 'fore the coming tempest. 

Lies all their cowering land ; 
They wait a sign, a master, 

Ah waits the wandering herd ; 
Now for her mighty birthright, 

Shall England speak no word ? 



Shall we gaze on our own undoing 
While home-reared talkers prate ? 

Shall their " creed of conciliation " 
Make us. or keep us great ? 

Peace ?— Ay, but '* peace with honour ' 
Our watch wood was of yore ; 

And we left " conciliation " 

For those who dared no more. 



Naught recks the Asiatic 

Of diplomatic creeds 
Or pjuropean " concerts "— 

He judges us by deeds : 
The race that bears it proudest, 

Nor Htoi)8 to parley long. 
That saith " Thus far, no farther I" 

Is strongest of the strong. 



AN KXTIN(rr SCIKNCK 

In the year h.c. 2()()(), or thereahoutH, there waH ih» Hueh 
thin^ in the Far KaHt aH the "fortnne of war" — at leant, not 
in the nenHe in which we nne the phrase to-day. There were 
fortuneH in war, hh will preHently he ween ; bnt it-H }2:h>rionH 
uncertaintieH, its reverHen and Hnr])riHeH, had ceaHed to exiHt. 
The winninji: and loHinj? of hattU^H had been redneed to the 
Hiniplicity of a mnltiplieation Hnm, all of which waw dne to the 
^eninH of one great man. (ieneral Wang, to wit, Field-Marwhal 
of the forceH of hiw Majenty (Jhang Wn, King of the HanH. 

At that period China waH divided, like (ianl, into three 
partH, and ruled by three dynantieH known reHpectively aH the 
Han, the Wei and the Wn. Buffer Htatew Avere unknown in 
thoHe good old dayH, and the three kingdoms aforenaiil were 
alwayH in a healthy »U\te of ax'tive hoHtility. And an it invari- 
ably happened that when any one of them got the better of 
another, the third wouUl ''chip in" and reverse the Hituation, 
the balance of power wan in a chronic condition of wobble : 
which Htfite of thingH wan good for all partien. keeping the 
people occupied and Having their three rulerw from t^imni, a 
complaint which frequently proved fatal in those pre-dynamit^*- 
and-new- woman days. 

Such waH the condition of affairs when Wang Sun-ki 
passed his final examination in archery and shouting, and 
became a corporal in the bodyguard of his Majesty Chang Wu. 
From the very first — so say the commentators, his great 
mind grasped the idea of a radical reform in the artjof war. 
He saw clearly in the strategy and tactics of the day many 
glaring defects, and to the inauguration of the system which 
was to make him famous he devoted all his splendid energies. 

His rise was very rapid— partly, as is oft*»n the case with 
great c(nnmanders, by what we call luck, l^a;*tly by help and 
favour of lovely woman, bnt chiefly through his own prudence 
and strength of mind. For, by careful avoidance of all danger- 
ous posts, and by exceeding swiftness of foot, he preserved 
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for hifl county a life thnt lie knew to be wortli more to him 
than that of nny other man : never, even in the i)roHpect of 
battle, did thiH p:rent noldier forj^et hiH \)h\un ho far aw to rink 
his |>erHon. 

HiH fiTHt notal)le achievement was hiH marriag:e with Linjf 
Mei, giHter of one of the unchiHsified or miHceUaneonH ladiew 
who banked in the Hunshine of Chanj^ Wu'h Conrt. Thnmj^jh 
the influence of thin model wife, ^^'anJ?, now a ('a])tain of 
CaA'alry, became verned in all the detailn of his Hovereign'H life, 
and was soon able to plnce the nsnal bribes and fJoiict^nrs with 
the very best effect. When, after n^markably rapid promotions 
and unbroken service at headquarters, he became A'uh-ih-cniiiii 
to his Majesty and full Colonel of the Koyal Catapulters, it is 
recorded that he divorced the lady Linj»" Mei "for havinji; 
become s:arrulous," and immediately afterwards married one 
of the numerous Princesses Royal— a lady with some wealth, a 
deal of acidity and a squint— which self-denial meets with much 
])raise of the commentators. At this period ourf?allant('olonel 
began to find again the bread wiiich he had cast upon the 
waters of his youth ; w^here heretofore he had bribed others he 
now found his own palm frequently and jjleasantly greased ; 
so much so, indeed, that he rapidly became a cajiitalist and 
anded ])roi)riet6r. 

Jt was at this point of his career that there began 
to flow the tide in his affairs Avhich was to lead him cm to 
fortune and eternal fame, .lust as the squint and huuKnirs of 
his Princess Koyal were commencing to X^W seriously on his 
nerves, causing him unj)leasant doubts and qualms as regards 
the ''sacking'' of Ling Mei, tidings reached the Court of the 
advance of a large army from the \Vu frontiers. This in itself 
was bad enough, but when it became known that the King of 
Wei had made a formal declaration of neutrality, things 
began to look serious. 

For it was only three years before that the joint forces 
of Han and Wei had invaded the Wu territories, exacted heavy 
l)enalties, and bound over the turbulent king thereof to keep 
the peace ; and it had been solemnly agreed in the resultant 
treaty that the rulers of Han and Wei should be as brothers 
for ever — both being, at that panticular time, weaker than the 
King of Wu. 
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Here. then, was treachery and intripjne, and a proBpeet 
of mneh fij^jhtinp:, and our j2:anant Wang; f(nind hiaiHel! suddenly 
ordered from the squint of his unaniiable J*rincesH to the com- 
mand of the Han force in the fiehl — found himself . moreover, 
decorated with a peacock's j)lume and wearing; the jnpe and 
tinder-box of n Field-Marshal. 

Xow^ as the reader will have observed, the j2:reat genius 
of Marshal Wang had not, so far, developed itself in the stress 
and turmoil of battles. Rather had it been shown in a wonder- 
ful capacity for circumventinp: his fellow-men in times of 
profound ])eace. His nomination tt) the leadership of the Han 
anny is. therefore, regarded by the shrewdest of the commen- 
tators as the joint work of his Majesty (.hang \Vu — with a 
covetous eye on the reversion of Wang's real and personal 
estat(» — and of the lady Wang, tired of her lord's marked 
aversion to squints. * 

Heboid, therefore, our Field-Marshal at the head of his 
army, riding in state on an ambling jennet, his head protected 
from the sun by the fed umbrella of honour. Around him are 
gathered his lictors and a body-guard of athletes and acrobats. 
P^or miles behind, and straggling over the fields on either side, 
his "braves" are making their way, in extremely loose order, 
towards the Wu frontier. Each man carries his weapon in 
one hand and an umbrella in the other, for it is the rainy 
season and showers are frequent. An imposing sight is the 
departure of this great army ; the citizens stand on the w^alls 
and cheer lustily as regiment upon regiment straggles over the 
ploughed country, looking for all the world like a caucus-race. 

Slower and slow^er ambles the fat jennet as the city 
walls fade in the distance. The great chief is lost in thought 
in the first throes of that tremendous conception which is soon 
to revolutionise war. At the midday hour, on the edge of a 
pine forest, he commands a halt, and here, while dinner is being 
prepared, he orders that the army be drawn up in hollow 
square, from the centre of which he will address it. Such is the 
intimation conveyed by the herald and gong-beaters ; and 
soon the smoke of five thcnisand rice-pots is curling upwards 
on the soft spring air. 

And now the immortal Wang, with his jade spectacles 
on his nose and the peacock's plume proudly waving, is 
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mounted on the roof of a «edan-chair. I^hind him the trumi)etM 
rtound a war-note, and immediately the whole camp is hnshed. 
So Htill iK all that vast host yon could hear a baby cry. 

"Men of Han," said the jj:reat ccmimander. 'the eam- 
pnijrn on which we are now wettinj]: out in no ordinary (me: it 
iH for yon and me to make it ever memorable! It in, I Wlieve. 
our commcm object to keep the enemy's forces frtmi invadinj*; 
our territories, from nmrryinjr our wives and enslaving: our 
children : and a secondary aim is ours in the desire to come 
out of this war with cmr persons nndanmf^ed and our pockets 
heavy. (Applause.) Hut, as I look upon your honest faces. I 
am thoroujj:hly convinced that the army with which I am told 
to 'do or die* is totally unable to face the Wu forces Avith any 
sort of credit. Your nnml)ers are insufficient, your weapons 
l)eneath contempt and your commissariat does not exist. 
(Groans.) All these faults, my friends, are due to the admin- 
istration of military affairs by civilians." (A voice from the 
ranks : '* I>et us p:o back.") 

• No, friends, we will not ffo back, for that way lies 
dishonour ; before us are wealth and hcmour and a riiH? old 
ajr<* * I It*!*** the Field-Marshal resorted to his silver snuff-bottle. 
an<l all the army breathed deep in expectation. 

•As I have said," he continued, 'your appearance is such 
as to convince me of your utter inability to fight, and my 
exi)erience teaches me that you wcnild never wait to do so. 
That discretion for which my troops have ever been famous 
wouhl lead you to out-manoeuvre the foe by strategic and 
rapid movements to the rear. You would return to your own 
homes, and ! would be left to do the same, with the inevitable 
prospect of explaining affairs to an irate Sovereign, which 
would be very unpleasant for all of us. Therefore, oh 1 men of 
llan, thank Heaven that it has sent you a chief capable of 
leading you to certain and painless victory. Kat your fill of 
rice to-day, and to-morrow go forward, leaving the issues of 
this war with me alone. Th(»y have told us to do or die. I 
think I am right in saying that we unanimously choose the 
former alternative. Let us therefore resolve to 'do'— (A voice : 
"What?") — to 'do* that civil administration which is the 
cause of all a soldier's trials and dangers I" ((ireat applause, 
then silence.) 
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'' 1 see, friends, that yon do not pjraHp my moaning. I 
am glad of it. All I now ask of you in that no man of yon 
shall start for home during the ne.xt forty-eight hours. I 
myself guarantee your i)ersonal safety — on my red button he 
it 1— but any premature desertion will upset all my jjlans. Let 
us hut come in sight of the enemy and you may leave the rest 
to me. And, friends, meanwhile let our watchword he " do — not 
die!'" 

Aft^r which oration the Kield-Marshal remounted his 
ambling steed, camp was struck (it was the only thing struck 
during the campaign), and the army straggled cheerfully to- 
wards the frontier. Such was the combined effect of the speech 
and a plentiful meal that several regiments sang as they 
marched . 

The c(mimentators rival each other in eulogising Wang's 
grasp of the situation and of his appreciation of the material 
at his command. It was the i)ractice in those days for the 
weaker army to march to within shouting distance of the 
enemy, at which point every man would discharge his weajxai, 
throw it away, and flee f(n- home as best he could. How 
different to such conventional and dangerous tactics were the 
methods of the immortal Wang ! Has not his famous watch- 
word, " do — not die," become proverbial throughout all 
Cathay ? Is it not always in use by the makers of rhymed 
couplets */ 

The armj' had advanced two days' march — about six 
miles— since the making of the great speech ; its soothing effect 
had thus partly worn off when the elephants at the head of 
the Wu vanguard ap|K»ared in a valley beneath it. The Hans 
gazed in silence as the enemy's forces wound their way like a 
gigantic snake round the base of the opposite hills ; and the 
habits of their old military training came strongly upcm them. 
• • If we sh(mt from here." said a bronzed veteran, "surely they 
can hear us. And what place could be better for discharging 
our weapons ? " The impulse spread like wild fii-e, and scarce 
a man in all that vast host but thought with joy of stM'ing his 
home again before the rising of another sun. 

They had forgottim their chief. Thoughtfully gazing on 
the enemy below, that great man sat erect in his saddle, 
heedless of all around. Silent he sat *" as on a peak in Darieu," 
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until hifl well-trainefl eyo detected the commnnder of the Wu 
frocoH in liin UHual place at the extreme rear. Then, turning in 
hiw HtirrupH, he Hpoke to hin body-guard or rather, to that 
place where, had dlHcipline ])revailed, the body-guard should 
have Imh'u. 

'Summon me a herald." he cried, ' and call hither my 
treaHurer and the chief Hcribe, for with thcHC I will go down 
into the valley. You. my brave fellowH, will wait here. Should 
the enemy croHH yonder stream, ynn are at liberty to follow 
your own iuHtinctH and knowledge of the country; but if not, 
I shall expect every man to be here when 1 return — it will go 
ill with you. my friends, if my expectations are not fulfilled." 

A shout of api)roval went up, for the terms were easy. 
This was an entirely new dej)arture in warfare. Few expected 
to see their (ieneral agaiu this side the grave, and still fewer 
believed him able to persuade the enemy to remain on the 
further side of the stream. Therefore the army gathered itself 
joyfully about the rice-cauldrons and prepared to enjoy a day 
of rest, husbanding their energies for a night of flight. A 
trumpeter only remained on the hill-top to watch the enemy 
and give a signal when the river should be crossed. 

Field-Marshal Wang, with herald, scribe, and treasurer, 
all clean shaven and in full uniform, rode therefore to meet the 
Wu army — a proceeding totally without precedent, and not to 
be found in the Treatises on War. They carried no weapons, 
nor (with the exception of Wang's insignia) valuables of any 
kind ; all these had been left with the field-chest in charge of 
the l^'icld-Marshal's own relatives and retainers, with orders 
to make straight for the house of Wang in case of an advance 
of the enemy. 

The Field-Marshal rode light and without misgivings. 
If he died, he had effected an insurance— so to speak— on his 
life ; if he lived, fame and fatness were his assuredly. 

In this wise they came therefore within three bow-shots 
of the Wu vanguard, which, seeing what it mistook for an 
approach of cavalry, promi)tly fell back on the main body. 
Some confusion resulted which might easily haA^e ended in a 
panic, had not Wang, with keen military insight, understood 
file positi(»n. Immediately he dispatched the herald to proclaim 
that the Field-Marshal of the Hans, unarmed and unsupported, 
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dcHired an interview with the Wu (.'oniniander-in-i 'hief. No 
sooner was this niessaj>:e understood than the army rallied, 
and the four envoys found themselves i)rist)ners. Their persons 
were searched and treated with some want of courtesy, their 
lack of valuables being- unfavourably criticised. All this Wang 
had expected ; Avith composure he witnessed the removal of 
his peacock's feather, tinderbox and ambling jennet. All he 
asked was an interview with the Commander-in-Chief, and 
he awaited with admirable composure the arrival of that 
dignitary. 

The details of that interview have never been made 
public, but its results were the fulfilling of all ^^'aug's hopes 
and the dawn of China's modern system of warfare. Before 
nightfall the Wu forces were in full retreat towards their 
frontier, carrying with them not only the war-chest (two 
million taels of silver), but many weapons, flags and uniforms 
belonging to the army of his Majesty Chang Wu ; also that 
same evening Field-Marshal Wang, having recovered his 
personal property, encamped his forces in that pleasant valley, 
and dispatched messengers in haste to the capital with news 
of a great victory. 

His dispatches, still preserved in the national archives, 
are masterpieces of their kind, and have since been the type for 
all such documents, even unto the present day. Seated luxur- 
iously on a soft-cushioned divan, our hero wrote in flowery, 
classic style of stricken fields and horrid deeds of blood ; with 
the peaceful voices of his happy "braves " in his ears he recor- 
ded their terrible slaughter and the first htirdwon tight. And 
while graphically describing to his King the scene and details of 
his victory, he 8«nt in token thereof five banners, two hundred 
arbalists, and an elephant, abandoned (for value received) by 
the Wu army in its retreat. 

The first despatch ends as follows : — 

"The enemy, your Majesty, is now in full retreat for the 
hilly country towards Wingtaishan, and thither we shall 
pursue and harass him forthwith. One or two more victories 
and the King of Wu is a suppliant at your Majesty's feet. He- 
fore anything further can be done, however, our funds must be 
replenished. The expenses in this campaign are peculiarly 
heavy. Your army, more numerous than ever before in the 
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field, needw a j;ener()U8 eomnuHHariat. and the country is 
extremely poor. It will be neceHnary to buy liorseH and equip a 
force of cavalry, etc. Therefore your Hervant prays that a Hum 
of at leant five million taeln be nent under reliable escort to the 
front with as little delay an poHsible.'' 

Here follows a lint of the killed and wounded. toj»:ether 
Avith recommendationH for honours and promotion, in which 
latter the herald, scribe, and treasurer are honourably 
])rominent. 

That same ni^ht, having;- sent off his dispatches, Field- 
Marshal Wanj^ dined with llunj;-. Commander-in-Chief of the 
Wu Army, at a little inn some three miles from the scene of 
their first meeting. Here, under a trellised vine, the (lenerals 
discussed their eveninjic meal and the coming campaign. "Fair 
play and a clean divide." Avere Hunt's terms; "turn and turn 
about for victory; a long war, and profits shared." Which wa« 
precisely the way in which Wang had already solved the matter. 

Over a second bottle of s:inisliii they arranged the 
details; the management of the troops, who were to be well 
paid, refused furlough, and encouraged to marry and settle 
down ; the treatment of messengers, heralds, and war corres- 
pondents, who must either be bought or sold ; the necessity for 
removing the seat of war to a point far away from both 
capitals— these and other minor matters were soon amicably 
arranged. And as the two (ienerals bade each other good- 
night over a last cup. it is recorded that Hung fell on his 
knees before the illustrious Wang and kotowt^d. "That makes 
eight millions to begin with," he said, "and this is our first. 
You are the greatest soldier that ever lived I " 

We need not follow th^) jirogress t>f that campaign. 
Jiemoved to the borders of the Wei territory, the fortune of 
war ebbed and flowed for three years, both sides claiming* 
frequent (and expensive) victories. At the end of that time 
the civilian population of both countries was practically 
(an inkling of the art of war having leaked out) deserting 
trade for a military career by thousands. At this ])eriod, 
moret)ver, the troops of Wei, having gradually perceived the 
immense advantages of Wangs tactics, took the field of their 
own accord against the combined forces of Han and Wu, 
These latter, having after successive victories remitted all their 
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army, elephantH, and itiijnurwieiitn to each other'H einperorH, 
were not in a fit Htate to reniHt an attaclc; benideH whieli, the 
j»:reater part of both armieH ha(i accunuilated money. Mettled 
down, and bej»nn to provide theiUHelveM with heirn. There 
was nothin>»; for it, therefore, but to accede totlie terms inip(»He(i 
by the AVei leaders, especially as these were not ditiicult. 
'J'he Wei (leneral reported a vict(»ry over the allied forces of 
Han and Wu, asked for funds to continue the campaij»;n, and 
joined the enemy. The operation, in fact, was equivalent to 
what in these days we call *'waterinj»; the stock" and increasing;- 
the numlMjr of shareholders. 

Such was the nine years" war, the first and oidy campaign 
in which our j»Teat Field-Marshal ever took part. It ended in 
the declaration (»f a general peace— which proved to be the 
beginning of hostilities— a declaration brought about not 
because the armies wanted it, but because the rest of the 
population did. From that day to this the system and 
tactics of the immortal Wang have been closely followed by 
every Chinese general with few variations. 

Ami, as one of the commentators aptly asks: *' What 
method could possibly be better? By this system you see large 
numbers of violent men constrained to peaceful dnys and 
provided with a livelihood. Difficult (piestions are thus 
settled, not by bloodshed and t^^ars, but by lapse of days and 
friendly agreement. Finally, the kingly greed of glory is harm- 
lessly satisfied, while the i)eople are kept in a state of healthy 
excitement. Rightly did the illustrious Wang gain a place 
in our Pnntlwon I" 



In the war which China waged against Japan, it was 
with the greati»st pain and surprise that her generals found 
their system of classical warfare unknown to the Japanese— or, 
at all events, unpractised by them. So keenly ilid they feel on 
this subject, and so unwilling were they to depart from 
established custom, that the whole Chinese army— generals, 
corporals and privates— preferred »*atner to give up their 
profession than continue a war on the lines adopted by the 
enemy. "There is no money in it," they said, "and very 
considerable personal risk." 




LAUGHING LOH 

(LiiieK Dedicated to The Artklk Club, with 
apolufifieH to the Hhaile of T. Campbell). 

Ye merchantH of old Knjjlaiul. 

That Hhip to China seaH, 
Whose tra(ie haH suffered fifty years' 

(>l)Htriictioii. fraud, and squeeze. 
Now ^ird ye cunninji:ly again 

To meet another foe. 
For that deep, artful sweep. 

"Sir Chih Chen." Lo Feng-ioh. 
With speeches full of unctuous guile 

Is chortling, laughing Loh. 

The spirits of your fathers. 

Where'ere they be. shall rave ; 
Flgin and ** I^aiu " and Harry Parkes 

Turn each within his grave: 
The hard-won i)ledge. the precious 
right, 
Fast by your board, they go, 
While that det^p, artful swtH?p. 

'* Sir Chih ('hen," Lo Feng-loh. 
With oily tongue in ample cheek 
Sits chortling, laughing Loh. 

The meteor flag of Kngland 

Shall strain and toil no less 
Because of all your banquets 

And a syco})hantic press. 
Oh, ye that roll the China log. 

For Heaven's sake, go slow ! 
Or that deep, artful sweep, 

''Sir Chih Chen," Lo Feng-loh. 
At your exi^ense and with your help, 

Will queer us, laughing Loh. 



JAMES PORSON, GL0BE-TR0TTP:R 

I had several objections to Porson, but it was the 'ricksha 
episode that broke me up. He was an average specimen of his 
class, stuffed with the usual assortment of preconceived ideas, 
eager to enlighten the world, and possessed of £1(),()()0 a year 
and half-a-dozen assorted British fads. Hapi)ily he was only 
here a few hours — those hours which are granted to Canadian 
Pacific passengers for a run ashore ; but in that time he com- 
piled a pretty general history of China and a fine sweeping 
criticism of European life at the Treaty Ports. Also he reduced 
me to a state bordering on coma. 1 knew what to expect 
when he loomed casually into my office with a large green 
umbrella in one hand and a letter, addressed to me, in the 
other — the letter being from Snoddles of Manchester. 1 
occasionally get a small commission from Snoddles, but from 
the fact of his sending me Porson I infer that he does not 
consider the commission sufficiently earned. That is as it may 
be— but I hope soon to cheer Snoddles with a globe-trotter of 
my own careful choosing. Of course 1 gave up my day's work 
for Porson and took him around to see all the hideous things 
that globe-trott€rs have to look at — ^theatres, opium-dens, 
bath-houses, tea-shops and the Mixed Court (where he gave 
the Magistrate his card and a pamphlet on vivisection). 

The man was bursting with pamphlets, circulars and 
his own importance ; and the amount of useful advice that he 
wasted on me with regard to our treatment of the natives was 
simply appalling. I only wish that two or three of the City 
Fathers had come along to learn how the thing should really 
be done. At twelve o'clock, after visiting a native Beggars' 
Home, I (feeling faint as to my vitals) suggested a cocktail at 
the Club, and tiffin. But Porson turned on me the vials of a 
total abstainer's scorn and insisted on a Chinese meal at a 
native restaurant. There 1 had the pleasure of seeing him 
wield a proud pair of delirious chopsticks and smear half his 
person with what he believed to be typical Chinese dishes — 
which they weren't ; of course he could have had a knife and 
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fork for the aHking. Porson, in Htriped knickerH, with a puj?- 
gareed huh hat and two ^\\k\e hookn, eating Hardinen with a 
cho])8tick : the whole worhl could not i)rovide him with a 
better frontispiece for Iuh inipendinji: hook I 

Hut after thiH feast of reanon I inwiHted on takinji: him 
(mt into the country, far from the Hmell of Chinese life. We 
went in 'rickHhas. for it had not occurred to PorHon (and his 
tlO.OOO a year) to hire a carriage, and I. thoujijh he calls me a 
plutocratic natra]), can't afford one. So we crawled out 
tojjjether as far as the (-ountry ('lub. — Porscm extractinji: from 
me f'li roiitf^ facts (and fiction) ccmcerninji: the opium trade 
and female infanticide. Hut when we j2:ot there he wouldn't 
even l(M)k at it ; said he belonpfed to the Athenaeum or Home 
such place, and hadn't come to the East to look at Euroi)ean 
clubs— and something more about their all being jiot-houses 
anyway. 

As he scorned the Country C'lub I (»ffered to take him to 
the ('anton Cemetery (»r the Sinza Wash-houses, these being the 
next best things to be seen and more in his line. Hut the native 
tiffin had been i>laying the devil with his inside, and he was 
possessed of a fierce desire for tea— which he proposed to 
satisfy by returning to my humble abode. I can't say that 1 
even tried to look sorry (for Pors(m is the sort of man that 
lives until somebcxly in desperation knocks him on the head) 
and a vision of "something cold " loomed up in my mind's eye 
larger than his brew of tea. So we got into our 'rickshas and 
fared slowly homewards— the human waifs between our shafts 
were not built for a two-mile radius. 

It was when we came to pay off these beasts of burden 
that I*orson broke me uj) completely. He l)egan by asking 
me what was the correct fare. '* F'ifty cents," said 1, having 
just paid my villain that liberal amount. Then he began. 
He declaimed for ten minutes from my doorstep on what 
was evidently one of his most virulent fads — said that 
the Kuroi)ean jiopulation in (;hina (including me) were vam- 
pires and slave-drivers, living by the sweat of the poor. 
Waving his gingham, he bade me look at our hungry-looking 
ricksha coolies and say whether any man worthy of the name 
could let himself be dragged by such poor brutes at the rate of 
threepence nn hour. I assured such him that my tame 'ricksha 
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man, a mont reflpectabl(» f)erMon, did not earn more, and that a 
London 'bun would carry me l)etter for le«H money. TorMon 
wcmldn't liMten; he wiih in U'w lient ('onntyOmncil form and 
talked on. rapidly colle<;tinK a crowd. He wiih ^eat on the 
de^adati(m of man by man, and Maid he looked forward to the 
day when the down-trodden coolie Hhould name hiM own termM 
with every bloate<l capitaliHt in the KaHt. Finally, and a« a 
fitting climax, he ^ave hiH down-trodden one five dollarn — or, 
&H he pnt it in hiH accurned monometallic jargon, ten Hhillinj^M. 
Now, I didn't mind hiH chucking hiH money about, but I have 
reaMon to renent the verni^m of the incident which waH Hpread 
about the (Hub by a particular friend of mine, who naid he had 
heard I'orHtm'n npeech. Naturally my 'rickHha man came back 
with hiH fifty centM and be^an to raine the very deuce— at which 
the crowd jeered — until Providence went me a brilliant idea. I 
told him that the f r» were a vuniHhH\\\ to be divided l>etween 
them. The renult of thin Htrata^em waH aH I had ventured to 
hope, for in two minuten the pair of wretched bniten were tied 
up in a writhing knot cm the pavement, ^ou^n^i: at each other'H 
eyeH. From the verandah I Mho wed PorHon the chmnf^ Hcene 
of hin little drama— with a certain amount of unholy joy— both 
coolies bein|2: le<l off to llongkew by the Mtr on ^ arm of the 
law, tied together by their pigtailH. and I Meiz(*d the occaHion 
to warn him againnt interfering with the equilibrium of local 
conditi(mH. But PorMon han no more UHe for advice than a 
pig haM for feathern. 





BALLADK AUX JAPONAIS 
[aftkr thk war, 1899] 

Your warH nre over: now to pe*icefnl wajH 
Ye turn ap:ain, oh jj:entle Japanese, 
Kejoicinj? in the ])ooty and the bays 
Won in aHHaultH, exeurHionH and sorties; 
Hut ere ye k<>- <>h tell us, if you please 
Before, uf)on tlie hiurels of your fame, 
Ye rest awhile in dijijnity aud ease, 
Tell us the nieaninji: of your little ^ame ? 



Shall we lielieve the critics who appraise 
You only somethinjjj hijijher than Chinese, 
Or is the Hisinji: Sun about to blaze 
Fiercely, and finish all our destinies ? 
Do you intend to wijH* us from the seas 
And leave us but the shadow of a name, 
Or will ye be once more the Japanese 
AVe used to know — mildly polite and tame 



It would l)e well to know if now the days 
Are come when we should rub our pliant knees 
Before Dni Mpffon, whom the East ol)eys. 
Or whether, on the other hand, all these 
Ideas are not a newspajier disease. 
And that, despite the shrill-voiced trumpet fame 
Of your excursions, sallies and sorties. 
We may contrive to live on just the same. 

A'/i voy. 

Yet, oh iMikado, of y(mr clemencies, 
( Whate'er may be the meaning of your ganii 
(irant us each year to wander, just the same, 
Where wusuui^a linger -neath the almond trees 




A CHINESE BLADE 

It 18 April, and a breath of spring is in the air, even on 
the dusty Maloo. The teahouse windows are open, and on 
their balconies sundry customers are enjoying? themselves in 
the stolid manner peculiar to Orientals. Hy the hour they sit 
there, watching? the passing? crowd, noting with unmoved 
features every detail of the familinr scene; and contentment 
born of tea, tobacco, and absolute idleness, is theirs. Here 
and there, in the shops which fringe the footpath, you may 
catch a glimpse of that native nudity which shall shortly 
bourgeon forth in its full hideouhjness — a foretaste of that 
" naked villainy " to which our eyes shall soon become 
accustomed. Your sentimental globe-trotter woidd probably 
liken it to the first crocus that buds to welcome spring ; but 
we, jaded of such f^x poses, remembering the hideous torsc^s 
and abdomens of the Maloo in summer, greet the untimely 
vision with anything but pleasure. 

From the cook shops comes a blended fragrance of garlic, 
sesame and soy that hangs heavily on the evening air; a 
smell which embodies the motif of (Chinese life, even as that of 
charcoal, pine-wood and dried fish is typical of Japan. During 
the winter months it is, so to si)eak, consumed on the premises ; 
but in summer it comes out, like everything else, into the 
streets, and we share it (like a good many others) with 
those to whom it properly belongs. 

The chief pastime of the unemployed native at thit 
hour consists in watching the endless procession of carriages 
and 'rickshas that rolls and rumbles by. As a rule the sighs 
is sordid and uninteresting enough, but to-day the coming 
of spring is blazoned forth on every carriage in pink and 
white; passengers, mafoos, ay, even Kosinante, being decked 
with branches of cherry, plum and other seasonable blossoms. 
As I stand at the window of Yung Ling ((i curio-dealer whose 
acquaintance I pay for) the absurdity of this motley 
apotheosis of spring strikes me keenly — cherry-blossoms and 
Chinese, surely here is the climax of the ludicrously unfit ! And 
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type, but rather a curious and local exotic, sprung from 
exceptional soil, a purely Shanghai species. Nevertheless in his 
person, as in his manners, he instinctively adopts those 
features which are common to the blades of all time; mutatis 
muttinditi, his are the airs and graces, the fashionable 
affectations, of Alcibiades and his revellers; of Sybaris, Enipeus 
and all the '' oiled and curled ' ' guests of Maecenas. Despite his 
pigtail and almond eyes, the instincts which prompt him to 
rejoice in his ward-robe and to assume that air of weariness 
unutterable are the same as those which have moved gay 
cavaliers of St. James's and petits-miiitves of Versailles, long 
since gone. Our present Bond Street ' ' masher ' ' and the fa ucheiiv 
of Parisian boulevards, these, too, are his cousins and his 
kindred afar. 

Look at him now, He is sauntering round, rolling up 
his pink satin sleeves to pick up a snuff bottle or a thumb-ring. 
The fact is significant that etiquette requires even a swell like 
Li, to roll up his sleeves where valuables are freely exposed. 
His nil adinirari attitude is really well sustained— it certainly 
impresses Yung Ling ; nevertheless, I observe that while one 
eye is on Lalage and her bangle transaction, the other is taking 
note of the impression made on my humble self. P^'or Li Yang, 
being in the heyday of bold bladeishness, does not yet affect 
to despise the foreigner. That will come later. 

He has the correct swagger of your literary Chinese, 
with elbows squared and curious sidelong motion of the hips ; 
his cigar, with its amber mouthpiece, he holds, as all Chinamen 
do, between forefinger and thumb. Those talon-like finger- 
nails, the turquoise on his cap, the tortoise-shell goggles, all 
these are the outward signs of ''pucka" blades throughout the 
Empire ; but unto them he has added certain foreign touches 
that make him the hybrid thing he is, to wit, diamond rings, 
a watch-chain and a riding coat of purple plush that jars 
harshly on his native satins. 

As with his clothes, so with his manners ; he is neither 
flesh, fish, nor good red herring. His father being an official, 
he apes the literary class, and later on, after much sowing of 
wild oats, he too will buy himself a button and some books ; 
but at present his ways are anything but literary. He fre- 
quents the semi-European restaurants (unholy spots) , discar- 
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ding the chop-sticks of his childhood, and prefers champagne, 
even at f 12 a dozen, to the good shaoshing of Li Tai-po. He 
believes in the virtue of black coffee, however vile, as an aid to 
the consumption of opium, and he has discarded the water- 
pipe of his fathers for '* IMn-head " cigarettes. 

Chloe, too, and Lalage follow him willingly on these 
primrose paths of dalliance, for the Aspasias of our model 
settlement are considerably more emancipated than their 
sisters of the interior. They share the blades' tastes — in 
addition they have little fashions of their own, such as 
morphia tablets and foreign knickknacks, and Li Yang, being 
up-to-date, defies native conventionality by driving with 
Lalage to tlie Well, in the sight of all men, and by being fre- 
quently photographed in her amiable company. Of these feats 
he is undoubtedly prcmd ; for do not they proclaim him a 
Lothario and a very prince of blades ? 

Lalage has bought her bangle — goodness knows she 
had enough already 1 — and her thoughts are now of dinner. 
So Li Yang, nodding us a nonchalant good night, departs — 
swaggering as he came. And I am left to reflect how good 
and true a thing it is that the whirligig of time brings ever 
its revenges ; for the sycee w^hich this gay youth is causing to 
circulate so freely was wrung, cash by cash, from the vitals of 
the poor. It was hoarded by his father, in the days w4ien he 
was Niehtai of ChSkiang, and every dollar of it represents the 
untold sorrows of some miserable wretch. Therefore I can 
only hope that Lalage may do her work so thoroughly that 
my young friend may eventually be put to it to earn his own 
rice. But should that day ever come he will make but a 
sorry blade. 





tChips€^aLtpassMa'<>>eHifiht* 



Oh, chipfl that pass in the ni^ht. 
That pass on these midnijfht '* sees,' 
Oh, chips that fade from my sijijht 
ii^wiftly, by twos and threes, 
Oh, chips that vanish and j^lide. 
P^ach with its freijjjht of i)ain. 
Say. on the turning tide, 
AVill ye come back again ? 



Red chips, and bhie and white, 
By the tall bluffs ye go, 
Heavy and dark the night, 
Whither now speed ye so ? 
1 gaze on the passing decks, 
I dwell on the dwindling screw. 
Ye pass, like my hopes—ye are distant specks- 
Red chips, and white and blue 1 



Oh, chips, ye have passed in the night, 

Passed, like a dream, nway. 

And now, with a flush, comes the light 

Of another, and sadder day. 

Ye are gone: not a chip do I see, 

And I hear on the banks a moan, 

But close at hand there's a sale for me 

A sale of my very own. 



CONCERNING WATER.MP:L0NS 

In the alley of Everlasting Fragrance' there is joy 
and feasting, for once more, in the fulness of time, the water- 
melon comes to relieve the emptiness of man. Pale at its first 
coming, like the young moon of May, it rises on the exi)ectant 
horizon of the alley, and the denizens of that unholy spot 
rejoice ; swiftly they hasten to enjoy the rindly fruits of the 
earth in undue time. Now at the dark portals of the Yung 
Hsiang Li (which, being interpreted, means "All soap abandon 
ye who enter here') the groaning barrow stops; and perspir- 
ing housewives, forgetting the first principles of thrift, rush 
eagerly to buy ; nor may they return unladen to their dens. 
By highways and byways, on boat, beast and barrow, converg- 
ing hither from all points, the savoury gourd is borne, — from 
distant sunny fields where the hand of man and the virtues of 
certain agents unspeakable have laboured together unto this 
end : and already gutters, garbage-carts and festering fore- 
shores bear olfactory testimony to its accomi)Iished task. 
Xor is other and weightier evidence lacking, for, lo, the voice 
of the mourner is heard in our midst and man goes to his long- 
home— not fruitlessly perhaps, but withal of melancholy fate. 
Now, at the street corner, the voice of him who peddles juicy 
fly-blown segments is fitfully lost in the beating of funeral 
gongs; and he who eats may, from the tea-house, gaze on the 
obsequies of him whose last melon is eaten. Kach eventide, 
in the teeming purlieus of ''Everlasting Fragrance,'' the fra- 
grant pulp, chewed even into the first depths of rind, is washed 
to its i)lace by aerated waters of native (and unpleasant) 
origin; each August night, in their gruesome garrets, "men 
sit and hear each other groan'; and forthwith Mongolian 
souls (such as they are), being loosed from fleshly durance, sit 
shivering on Styx's bank, haggling with Charon. 

Yes, the melon-days, more deadly than melinite, are 
upon us, and with them a brisk demand sets in for cheap 
coffins. But shall we, in thoughtless haste, revile therefore 
the succulent spheroid, and deny all virtue to its recurring 




A VOICE FROM THE PIT 



When thou art dancing. 

Lighter than air. 
Vision entrancing. 

Elsie Adair I 
To me, Avho sit and sigh 
Under thy Avitching eye, 
JThou art a fairy, J 

Vow and declare I 

While thy feet to and fro 

Twinkle and dart 

Full of sweet magic, so 

Flutters my heart ; 

Fain would 1 fly with thee 

OA'er some lonely sea 

Such is thy sorcery 

Witch that thou art I 



And when to-morrow 1 

Toil at my books, 
Or when Fm badgered by 

(/oolies and cooks. 
Such things will softened be 
By the mere thought of thee 
Of whirling drapery, 

Smiles and soft looks. 

If I were younger and 

Free from all care, 
Were my Avind stronger and 

Had r some hair, 
Fd like to follow thee 
O'er the wide world, and be 
One of thy company, 

Elsie Adair ! 



Now in this heart of mine 

Nothing there sticks 

But thy soft serpentine 

'Blazoned with kicks. 

I were at thy command 

Houl, body, heart and hand, 

Were 1 not married, and 

Father of six. 




N[flT D'KTH 



I am lookinj^ out for a house in the country, and the 
farther out the better, for the Settlement as a summer residence 
is no place for me. Every night is the same there— a foretaste 
of purgatory. As an instance, let me recount what I endured 
last night. 

I am a man of quiet habits and a retiring disposition ; 
slightly nervous, perhaps, and easily affected by hot weather, 
but good-tempered as a rule and reasonable, I hope. 1 only 
came out here this spring. My rooms are nice and central, 
near the Bund ; 1 furnished them myself, with Mrs. Cunnynge's 
help, and my friends are good enough to admire them— 
especially the Oriental alcove and the artists' proofs. But I've 
given notice that I'm leaving at the end of the month — if I live 
till then. 

Last night was Saturday. The fact that human nature 
is at its worst on Saturdays is one of the strongest arguments 
I know against Sunday, as a British institution. The average 
bounder, feeling that he is obliged to be respectable on the 
first day of the Aveek, makes up for it by bounding higher than 
usual on the last. Then, in addition to its being Saturday, 
there had been a performance at the theatre — one of your 
flabby unwholesome modern plays— and if a large part of the 
audience spent an hour after this production in a futile effort 
to drown its horrors in bad whisky, I. for one, don't blame 
them. But the results had hardly a soothing effect on a man 
whose windows were perforce open to every wind of heaven. 
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All night long the 80und of uncertain footsteps came from the 
echoing street, together with snatches of song and conlidences 
not meant for the public ear ; one friend of mine 1 heard assur- 
ing two fellow roysterers that his wife Avas a woman of no 
importance, and further (in maudlin song) that her golden hair 
was hanging down her back— both of which statements he 
volunteered for the information of a dozen households at lea«t. 
And bis was a mild case. 

But to begin at the beginning of a night of horrors. 
At eleven o'clock, having some previous experience of 
Saturdays, 1 read the latest production of the Bimetallic 
League, without flinching, from beginning to end. Usually 1 
find these lucubrations invaluable as soporifics, though 
extremely unpleasant to take. On this occasion, however, I 
might as well have read something interesting, for Tompkins, 
who lives in the rooms next mine, had brought in a few 
friends for a game of whist (or poker), and their various 
emotions found vent as the game proceeded in much noise and 
popping of corks. This fact, brought home to me just as 1 
had finished my Bimetallic penance, was not calculated to 
soothe ; but reflecting kindly on the boyhood of boys, 1 lit a 
fresh cigar, took down my Shelley and prepared to sit them 
out. It was a hot night and 1 was not sleepy yet. Opening 
the book at random, I read :— 

'' The murmuring of summer seas 
.\nd pattering rain and breathing dew 
And airs of evening " 

Whew ! .Anything but that. Outside, the ceaseless rum- 
ble of carriages, laden with Chinese returning from carousals 
at the Well ; inside, Tompkins' party, with clamour of victor 
and victim. No time nor place this for Ariel's wooing of 
Miranda. Try again :— 

"1 rise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night 
When the winds are breathing low" 

Bah I A ghastly mockery lurked in every page ! The 
first sweet sleep of night, forsooth, and winds breathing low 1 
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They would have to howl to p:et a hearing in thin Htreet. Waw 
there on more virtue in the poet ? nothing butbitternewH left in 
the honied cup ? It seemed bo :— 

'' When 1 arose and «aw the dawn 
I sighed for thee " 

It was no use ; the ttends were in it. If one arose at 
dawn in this neighbourhood it would most likely be to sigh 
for a policeman. Shelley went to his shelf again and 1 to bed. 
Above, the game of cards continued ; bellow, the victorias 
rattled and bumped ; and neither were rubber-tired. 

So I put out the lights and crawled beneath the mosquito- 
net, prepared to lie clammily and wakeful till such time as the 
drowsy god might be wooed. But of course there was the 
usual mosquito inside and of course 1 lit my candle and 
pursued him. After half an hour's excitement and violent 
perspiration he died by ordeal of fire, but not before 1 had 
burned a six-inch hole in the net. This meant getting u[> and 
stuffing a towel in the bremrh, and by the time I had done it 1 
will admit that my t«mi)er was showing signs of wear and 
tear. 

1 was just dozing off, i believe, when the ^IV)miikins 
party broke up — and broke me up. 'J^hey came out on the 
landing in a body saying ''good night," in hideous irony, just 
outside my door. There they lingered, discussing the elements 
of good and bad luck, for ten minutes or more, until I coughed 
loudly and said "damn," when they kindly left the house to 
darkness and to me. 

But only the house— for my backyard had other guests, 
to wit the common or garden cat of both sexes, and this fact 
was now proclaimed by a very Tophet of unholy noise. To 
my unstrung nerves it seemed as if every feline in Shanghai 
were on the tiles, for love or war, under my windows. To lie 
passive was out of the question. Therefore i lit my candle 
once more, seized an empty beer bottle, and thus armed, 
strove from ray verandah to pierce the Stygian gloom of the 
courtyard below. At last I made out a dark shadow gliding 
between the flower [)ot8, and thereat Bass's empty pint flew 
swiftly. 1 may have hit (irimalkin— of that 1 know nothing— 
but certainly with a fragment I smote Tompkins' coolie, who 
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was sleepinj? nl fivtico, after the manner of his kind. The yell he 
gave was enough to raise the dead ; and the wound cost me 
two dollars to-day. 

That was at one o'clock. From half-past one till two 
1 slept — a fitful, uneasy sleep, full of dreams, wherein I was 
stuffing dead cats into the holes of a mosquito-net and 
Tompkins was talking Bimetallism with a inutunnS and a 
'ricsha man. After a Avhile they got angry over it— as usual— 
and began to yell at each other, and then I awoke to find a 
frightful row going on in the street under my windows. It 
was the usual thing; two native women, late wanderers of the 
night, arguing with their 'ricsha coolies concerning the lawful 
amount payable as fares, and it was conducted in the usual 
manner. The four were standing close together and not 
another soul was in sight, but the women were squealing at 
the top of their raucous voices and the men's arguments were 
shouted as if to a passing ship. For ten minntes the clamour 
raged and waxed, the lonely street echoing- with all manner of 
Oriental HiHlngsgate ; then 1 arose once more and laid hands 
on- a dish of hard apricots, as the mismles nearest in space. I 
looked iout on the vile quartet — hoping against hope for that 

, rare.bir(i.of the.night,.a policemap. But in vain ; the majesty 
of the law was soundly sleeping in some snug place of its 
own ; only a t'onpfe^more 'rfcshas caiAe from. tha Bund anxious 

;,nO'dt)ubt to joiii iii anything that mightWary'the monotony 
of their vigils. - -• 7 ,. 

My first apricot fell short, but the next caught one of 
the ladies in the neck and interrupted her fiow of argument, 
and two more proved effective on the coolies. But effective 
in one sense only ; for perceiving the nature of my armoury, 
both coolies and Dulcineas proceeded to pick them up and to 
eat them on the spot ; while in a moment, and from every 
))oint of the compass, countless coolies appeared on the scene 
and scrambled for my fruit on the kerbstone. In ten minutes 
the street was full of them, searching by the light of their 
red lanterns for my largesse in the gutter and clamouring 
loudly for more. 

This was too much for a sorely-tried temper, and, adding 
my voice to the turmoil, I yelled for the police— which of 
course was foolish of jne, besides being useless, I hadn't called 
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twice before a fl^re appeared at a window oppoHite, and a 
surly voice wanted to know what the denee was the matter ; 
who wanted police and what for? IJefore 1 had time to 
answer, somebody knocked at my door— TompkinH, of courise, 
armed with his Light-horse sword— and asked the same 
question. And when I told him he only swore, said 1 was a 
"bally griffin" and asked me as a personal favour to k" to bed 
and stay there. And of course 1 forgot to tell him what 1 
thought of his card parties. 

This morning I have received a letter from the head of 
the police— if the police can be said to have any head— asking 
me to be so good as to desist from throwing food to the 
natives from my windows at night, " such action being 
calculated to disturb the quiet of the neighbourhood and to 
increase the work of the police in keeping order." It would be 
easier to accomplish the latter feat than the former, and at 
first I was going to write and say so ; but on second thoughts 
I have decided to treat the matter with the silent contempt it 
deserves, and to leave this quiet neighbourhood and its 
watchful guardians to their own devices in future. At the end 
of the month I move ; better far all the evils of Bubbing Well 
rusticity than to dwell any longer in the midst of these 
nightly alarms. 




TO PHYLLIDA 

(BY 8PRCIAL MB88RNORR) 

Last night I dreamed, sweet Phyllida, of thee ; 
Nay, is that strange ? Think, love, that we did part 
But yesternoon, and every hour my heart 
Dwells only on thy beauty's memory. 
This, dearest, was my dream : — 

By wooded edge 
Of slumbering noonday stream, where laden bees 
Made drowsy melody, and willow trees 
Stooped low to hear the murmuring of the sedge. 
Our boat was moored. Together, side by side. 
Through the brief glory of one summer's day. 
We sat ; and the sweet breath of clovered hay 
Came on the breeze from new-mown meadows wide. 

And there I read to thee the w(mdrous song 
Of Lancelot and the lily-maid, Elaine, 
Till on our summer stream there lived again 
The ('ourt of Camelot and Arthur's throng. 
Thy face was near to mine (alas, fond dream !) 
And, as I read, by kindly zephyr's freak, 
A little curl fell lightly on my cheek— 
A little goss'mer curl of sunlight gleam. 

And then— ah, then— the lily-maid, Elaine, 
Passed like an old-time story, idly told. 
And 1, at touch of that soft curl grown bold, 
Kissed thy sweet lips and told thee yet again 
Another tale of love. 

Ah, swift-winged dream I 

Yet, Phyllida, the summer's noon is fair ; 

Idle our boat. Braid, if thou must, thine hair, 

But come with me on yonder slumbering stream. 



CONCERNING NECKTIES 



With the return of autumn and cool weather there come 
back to ufl many of the unconflidered trifles that make life 
comfortable and pleasant ; many thinj^s which in the old 
country we enjoy all the year round. forp:ettinj? tlius their 
benefltfl. It is while we per8j)ire here in a temperature and 
nnl'ipn for which we were never by nature intended that we 
first perceive clearly the virtues of those aids to existence which 
the civilised man in temperate climes has come to rep:ard as 
necessities, but from which we have cut ourselves off, for three 
months in the year, by associatinjj: with a thermometer in the 
nineties. 



Of these thingjs 
Beer and Tobacco 
stand easily first. 
By Beer, of course 
I mean English 
Beer, a compound 
of malt and hops, 
the loss of which is 
not by any means 
to be atoned for by 
any unholy concoc- 
tion from (lermany 
or Japan ; and by 
Tobacco 1 mean 
that pure weed, 
chief "captain of 
dreams, " whose 
fragrance can only 
be distilled by a 
pipe — not the in- 




sidious cigarette of 
weak herb and 
paper, or the Man- 
ila cigar, com- 
pounded of decep- 
tion and dirt. From 
the joys of both 
these things, of 
Bass and Pipe, we 
are weaned sud- 
denly and sternly, 
by the first breath 
of Shanghai's sum- 
mer, '^rhe reckless 
griftin, untouched 
of liver and rejoic- 
ing still in all the 
beauty of inexi)er- 
ience, may for 
a while defy the 



inevitable ; his eventual collapse is but the swifter for resistance 
to the common doom. These things October gives us back 
with no niggard hand, and with them are gradually restored 
to us many minor joys, such as the blessing of blankets, the 
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pleasures that lie in horse and j^un, exercise free from unseemly 
perspiration, and the possibility of a post-prandial hour 
unembittered by mosquitoes, liut more than these, because 
more necessary to the restoration of our moral tone made 
limp by stress of weather, is the return to the decent and 
suitable manner of clothing to which civilisation originally 
called us. to the flowery waistcoats, starched collars, and 
** fancy tweeds ' that differentiate us, outwardly at least, from 
the savage. The garb to whicli July reduces us. that lowest 
common denominator of whites and flannels, brings us to a 
dead level of commonplace. In the universal striving after 
some small degree of comfort, dignity and individuality vanish 
together. (Irandon. head of a princely house, becomes even 
as (Trimes the gastitter, except to the eye of faith. .\11 expression 
of the separate pfi^o is lost in the colourless, collarless, desert of 
undress, and every man becomes simply a forked radish, as 
Resartus hath it. enclosed in a shapeless shell of drill. From 
this evil also does the autumn deliver us. 

And with the first cool north-easter the necktie reappears 
in our midst, peeping out timidly here and there like crocuses 
in spring, burgeoning on the least exposed spots at first, until 
it blazons forth on the whole Settlement, a variegated pcean of 
thanksgiving and relief. A little thing, you will say, this 
necktie, and yet is it not the crown and finish of our present 
art of clothes ? By Avhat other portion of his raiment can 
modern man, by taking thought, artfully express his individu- 
ality ? There is a fitness in boots, I grant you, and a some- 
thing of expression in the choice of a waistcoat ; but in these 
twilight days of mankind grown melancholy, it is only in the 
necktie that we can give vent to that instinct of personal 
decoration which is innate in every man. In its rightful 
choosing, its appropriate display, lies our solitary opportunity 
for attracting and holding the female eye, an instinct which 
abides with us in spite of modern philosophy and the New 
Woman. That many men lose or spoil this opportunity speaks 
badly for mankind. And observe what a subtle exponent of a 
man's very nature is his necktie, how truly it is the outward 
and visible sign of all his virtues and defects. Let us take a 
stroll down the Bund together aud note the manner and 
meaning of those we see. 
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Here, firHt, is Mcfrriffin, frewh from home, exhaling still 
Homethiiig of the black coat and topiwr atmo«i)here of a 
London bank ; his tien are from Hodgkinson, monthly, by 
parcel poHt, and they totally ij^nore the warning of ToloniuH. 

•'CoBtly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not exprest in fancy." 



For there is a fine 
frenzy about these 
triumphs of haberda- 
shery that shrieks 
for recognition hnl 
a mile away. But 
then Mc(jriffin is a 
blade, and he knows 
what the Household 
(-avalry were wear- 
ing when Bond 
Street saw him last. 
1 do not know but 
that such bright 
splashes and dis- 
cordances of colour 
are good in their 
way under the leaden 
sky and depressing 
influences of London 
town ; but here they 




do strike a some- 
what discordant 
note. We have 
enough local colour 
without them. 

Next there is friend 
Staunton, one of the 
good old school of 
British merchants, 
who came out some 
time in the sixties to 
make a rapid fortune 
and who now re- 
mains here to fight— 
a grim fight against 
poverty and (lerman 
competition . T h e 
times have left him 
l)ehind ; tea and silk 
are not what they 
were, he does not 



deal in old rifles, and his fortune consists chiefly of sundry 
Sheridan and Imuri scrip; but he meets the world with as 
cheery a face as of old, still ''does himself well" as he puts it, 
and remains true to certain old-time standards and gentlemanly 
traditions that, alas, are rarer than they used to be. Conser- 
vative in theory, most liberal in [iractice, here too the cravat 
expresses the man ; it is a sober tinted " octagon," of the shape 
fashionable thirty years ago, and savours, like himself, of an 
honest stock. Those who make fun of Staunton's '* octagon " 
would probably jeer at his principles. Now observe McNab's 
tie. He told me about it himself with that pride in ingenious 
thrift which ])roclaims the Scot. Ynmagata, shirtmaker of Dai 
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Nippon, produces them at a dollar a dozen— Rood washing 
crape— but McNab's are made on a plan of his own, all of one 
width. By this crafty device, as he explains, they may be 
folded in half in a dozen places and the day of washing thereby 
deferred ; and the fact that their appearance is somewhat 
clumsy pales before such an advantage. 



Here comes Bread- 
win, enjoying a newly- 
resurrected pipe. The 
homely piece of ma- 
terial which enfolds 
his collar is only one 
of many family ties — 
the man bristles with 
them. In its selection 
he had no voice, any 
more than in that of 
his other raiment ; he 
has enough to do earn- 
ing money for his 
quiverfull without 
watching the details 
of its outgoing. Bread- 
win is a philosopher 
and a cheery one at 
that ; but that limp 




neckcloth proclaims 
two everyday truths, 
viz., first, that the 
domesticated male 
loses some of the finer 
instincts of his sex, 
and second, that the 
man who allows his 
wife to choose his ties 
is, flBsthetically speak- 
ing, lost. 

There goes Hardy, 
the chaazee— H ard y 
Annual, as his friends 
call him. From him, 
as he re-appears each 
Spring in our midst 
fresh from Arcadia 
Blades get the latest 
wrinkles and learn 



to choose wisely— if not well^rom promiscuous local 
importations. A man of fashion is Hardy, and his cravats 
come from a maker in Conduit Street who supplies the Duke of 
York. If fashion decreed it correct to wear a bootlace round 
one's neck, or a bit of Turkey red he would wear it serenely ; 
and all the gilded youths who gaze on him anxiously at the 
Club would follow suit. Happily, Hardy is above practical 
joking. 

Look at Lovatt there, across the way, the man with the 
cigarette, whose hair wants cutting. He is a distant result of 
the 'Yellow Book,' a sort of decadent adapted to tropical 
climates. Happily we haven't many such — one or two at most 
—and the number is not increasing. Lovatt, aged 26, is tired 
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of life, which for him has neither illusions nor interest ; in token 
whereof he sports a large bow, made in the French style, of a 
pale green shade. Which exactly defines his mental attitude 
and value. 

Bow knots, sailor knots, ready mades and self mades ; 
sober blacks (missionaries mostly) and gaudy bandanas; silks, 
satins, cottons, and crapes ; there they go, each one of them 
testifying in some way to the man that wears it. Was there 
not a wise man who said : *' Let me make a nation's ties, and 
whoever will may make their other garments,'' or words to 
that effect ? I seem to remember such a saying. 




RETRO-CESSIOXAL 

[DKniCATKn TO urDYAKl) KIPLING AT THK TIME OF THE 
"PORT ARTHITII INCIDENT"] 

Ye Rulers of our land, who hold 

In lensli our uaeleBs battle-line, 
Beneath whose hand we now behold 

An Knipire's sure and swift decline ; 
C'urzon, one thing we ask thee yet : 
l>et us forjyet, let us forp:et ! 

The pride that was our birthrip:ht dies. 
Our captains and their ships depart 

At word of Czar; official lies 

Teach us a new and humble heart ; 

Salisbury ! whilst thou shalt rule us yet, 

I^t us forget, let us forget I 

Far-called, our navies melt aAvay 

From risk of French and Russian ire, 
^ And all our pomp of yesterday 

Is dead— with men of Dizzy's fire; 

Hicks- Beach, thy boasting spare us, yet 

I^et us forget, let us forget I 

If, mad at lose of power, we think 
That England once was held in awe, 

And curse the '' policies " that shrink 
From lesser breeds without the Law, 

Talk to us softly, Balfour, yet 

l^t us forget, let us forget 1 

I^et us forget that once our race 

Was stout of heart and strong of word. 

Now let us take our menial place. 
Doffing the idle, boastful sword. 

Empire on which the sun doth set. 

Let us forget, let us forget I 



THE INCUMBENT OF PEARL GROTTO 

[a tale of PEKING] 

" Ho-sfwn^, lover of all things that have life, love me 
too,' said O'Hara to my friend, the Incumbent. '* I will lay all 
my winnings on the altar if you bring him to me, alive or 
dead ; for the grasshopper is a burden and that infernal noise 
is eating into my soul." 

Chien Shan, the priest, said nothing (he is not talkative 
when the pangs of a losing game are on him) but he stopped in 
the middle of a new diagram and fetched a long thin pole from 
behind the Goddess of Mercy. Then he called to little Wang 
Erh, who was training his crickets by the gate, to bring him 
the bird-lime — it was in the foreign jam-tin over the store-bed. 
Jim and 1 watched his operations with one eye, keeping the 
other on the beam, whence a sinful cicada was pouring out a 
torrent of abuse. He had been at it for hours, without turning 
a hair, defying a rival in the eaves of the coolie's quarters, and 
his voice was rapidly getting on our nerves. After every dis- 
charge, he would roll his beady eyes at us and chortle softly to 
himself of love and war ; but Chien Shah made a wily flank 
movement, touched his wings with the end oi the stick and 
knocked him off into the tub where the lotus-flowers are. 
O'Hara fished him out and examined his anatomy. 

"There's a power of noise to the square inch of this 
insect no w, is'nt there ? Reminds me of old Rourke at Trinity ;— 
you remember, Phil, the way the little man could use his tongue? 
And 1 should say we got just as much good out of him as we 
get out of this specimen. Still, little Rourke got a living by it, 
so he's forgiven ; — but as for this devil, there's no more excuse 
for his singing than there is for the people who get up and 
howl at us when we're trying to digest. I think 1 can pour 
out a good deal of active criticism on the present case." 

'* It occurs to me that some bug-man has shown it to be 
their method of making love," I remarked for the defence, 
** and the females are said to enjoy it immensely. If it is a case 
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of wcentric behaviour under influence of the tender passion, it 
would be unseemly in you, Jim, to pass judgment." 

At this juncture, Wang Erh, acolyte and messenger-in- 
ordinary, came up to us, with a fierce longing for the cicada in 
his eye. He could get three cash for it from the barber by the 
ford, whose brother sells them at the bird-shop just outside 
the Chang 1 gate — it would be better than killing it. 

"Take him, imp, and begone 1" said O'Hara, "butif i 
hear the voice of a grinder in your quarters, there will be no 
preliminary trial. Jie off with him to the ford now, and ask 
on the way back whether there are any letters for me at the 
Legation temple.'' Wang Erh disappeared with a briskness 
that the Northerner displays only in his own interests. 

" Let'B go out into the terrace," J suggested. ** We have 
all had enough of this game for one day and the sun is drop- 
ping behind the hill. Buddha means to be hospitable, but his 
quarters are stuffy and the flavour of these joss-sticks is not 
sweet. We will sit on the wall and smoke, 'i'here is a bit of a 
breeze and it is jolly to look at the city and think of our dear 
colleagues sweltering in the heat and dust— a pleasure, by the 
way, which I shall not enjoy very long." 

" Come on. Ho-shniifi^'' called O'Hara to the priest. The 
old man had shuffled off to replace the bird-lime and was now 
sitting pensively on the door-step. "Come on 1 don't play to- 
morrow's games before to-day has left us. See 1 1 lay on the 
altar all my winnings, with a dollar as thanks-offering at 
Amida's feet. Have we not thrown for two hours and have I 
not won from the old fox who never was beaten before ? Surely 
my glory is enough for me. Bring out the long pii)e and sit 
with us on the wall and tell us of the days when you were 
young, before barbarians had disturbed the peace of the Middle 
Kingdom.'' 

So Chien Shan came and sat with us on the wall that 
fronts the Pearl Grotto, the wall that looks down on the 
terraced shrines of Ssu Ping T'ai and far over the plain, where 
Peking lay choking in summer dust and evil odours. There 
we sat, two amateur idlers and one professional, forgetting in 
the cool of the evening the heat that had been at noon. Below 
us, Wang Erh, the acolyte, was swinging along with his queue 
twisted round his head and the expostulations of the cicada 
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were growing fainter and fainter. Far down in the courtyard 
of the big temple, where the missionaries pass the summer, we 
could see through the chestnut and pine trees the ardours of a 
tennis party, and the breeze brought us fragments of the ** Mi- 
kado,'' after the manner of Vernon, the new I^egation student. 
It was towards the end of July, and in every temple of the 
Western Hills the dignified little game of European diplomacy 
was being played, in places sacred to the dreamy cult of 
Buddha, with mutual gain and much friendliness. Across the 
broad plain, round which the Peiho flows, and beyond the old 
pagoda, the west gate of the city stood out in clouds of dust 
from a misty green background : ugly, distinct, and speaking 
to two of us on the wall of things unutterable— of things which 
he who rides by may see, as one sees the weeds on a pond 
whose depths are hidden. Ciiien 8han too could see the city 
walls, and to him they brought recollections of many things 
that we can never know, even though we live among them 
and try to learn them . 

O'Hara sighed contentedly as he offered the Incumbent 
a Manila. Then he turned to me. "How long did you say 
you were out for ? " 

" Ten days," 1 replied, ** and precious hard to get them, 
even with the medico to lie for me. That's tiie beauty of 
working for these natives ; the hotter it gets, the livelier they 
become ; — ergo, the livelier they make it for us." 

*' Well, old man, I'm sorry for you. I haven't been near 
the city for two months, but 1 can imagine it. Don't forget 
there's always room for you here on Saturdays; it may 
possibly give you an object in life — though why you ever took 
service with the heathen is a mystery to me." 

"Dollars," 1 said, "simply dollars, and a desire to see 
things that are'nt in the science primers." 

James O'Hara, being one of H. D. M.'s experiments, 
could afford to be critical. The average public servant in the 
remote East does not usually die of a surfeit of prosperity, but 
to be the rovims vil^* of a civil service experiment means acting 
pay without end and letters after one's name. Jim always had 
a way of landing on his feet, even in the old Botany Bay days. 
For the time being he was helping certain Southern authorities 
to show breadth of mind and a large contempt for ordinary 
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utility, and he achieved this by a leisurely absorbtion of Man- 
darin dialect. (Happily for the official business of a Crown 
('olony he has since been able to forget it) . Besides this, and on 
his own account, he was ''cultivating friendly relations with 
the natives," which is a thing that very few of us know or care 
how to do. He took to the (Jhinese from the first day he came 
among them, just as some griffins take to horses and others to 
tennis and gossip with the women. He was in sympathy with 
them instinctively, with them and their old pagan ways, their 
fenfr-alnii and traditions, grasping without effort the lines 
of thought, the daily mysterious nothings that make every 
(yhinaman the enigma he is. And that, by the way, is the 
reason why he never pretends to have fathomed the simplest 
child among them. 

The Incumbent had been smoking placedly while we 
talked, and now he put out the cigar, rubbing it softly on the 
stone. Then he wrapi)ed up what was left of it in his sleeve cloth 
and smiled at O'Hara. His usual admiration for my friend had 
not been diminished by the recent donation to the shrine. 

" Ha lao-yeh," he said (which was his way of addressing 
.Jim) " I am old now, and in my time I have seen many kinds 
of men among my own people. But I am glad that in my last 
days you two have been my friends, you whose words I love 
to remember in winter when 1 am alone. It is good to know 
things which one does not hear spoken of in the tea-house." 

•It has been a fair exchange," said Jim; "you have 
taught us more than the teachers." 

'ilie old man went on, speaking slowly as he does when 
he has been thinking. 

" Within the four seas all are brethren ; it is a good 
saying. Hut most of those who come to us from without the 
eighteen provinces say it emptily ; even though they know the 
Four J^ooks by heart, they speak to us as strangers who stay 
but for a little time. But with you, my friends, it is not so. 
Were 1 not an old man, I should travel to see your great 
country, that Ireland which you say is tributary to the 
lOnglish. Tell me, why is that so ? Here, with us, the English- 
man is always beneath the Irish ; it is so in Chihli, it is so in 
Kwangtung, it is so, men say, in America. This is a hard 
jnatter to understand." 
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"It is because all the j^ood men left when we came 
away" explained O'Hara. '* But, friend, no politics. Govern- 
ment, in our country, would smell as sweet by any other name. 
Look, H()-sIwn^, there is another hour before vesi)ers ; tell us of 
the time when our soldiers were camped in the Anting plain." 

'' No, Jim,*' said I. " it is my call for a story. To-day I 
want to hear, Ho-shnn^. how you came to shave your head. 
You were'nt exactly a priest in some of the stories you have 
told us. Tell us how you j^ot relis;ion." 

"It was the will of Heaven," said the old man. * I will 
tell you the story, such as it is, but you will not tell it again ; 
for I am a Tientsin man and the others (even Yii. the head 
priest who collects the rents) know nothing of me except that 
my uncle is chief of the Lamas in the Yellow Temple. It is 
better so. 

"It is twenty years since 1 shaved my head and became 
a servant of Buddha, and 1 did it because I wanted peace; 1 
longed for a (juiet place where 1 might rest and where men 
speak but little. That is a long while ago and my heart has 
forgotten to feel sorrow, but I am glad 1 came here; 1 have 
seen enough life. In the old days I ate fiesh and knew that 
the five vegetables were forbidden ; now I know that 1 live 
without taking life and that every day I say the same prayers 
that other men are saying from Behar to Siam. But these are 
but customs, even such as you Christians make also ; they do 
not change a man's heart. I will tell you what changed mine. 

"You have often heard how it happened that 1 came 
with my wife to live in Peking. It was just after the great 
war, and I had been married two years. Those were the days 
when the first liCgations were being built and furnished, and 
my father was wise when he oi>ened the carrier's business 
between Tientsin and the Hata gate ; it was a good trade and 
we prospered. My father lived at Tientsin, just beyond the 
bridge of boats, and I looked after the business there in the 
city ; the beasts were well cared for at both places and there 
were no middle-men to eat our profits. You must have 8<3en my 
shop ; it is just inside the gate where the camels rest. 1 have 
heard that Ma, the Mahomedan tobacco-dealer, has it now. 

"I lived there for eight years, thinking at first only 
whether the roads were good or bad, €^n4 losing in my work 
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the i*eHtleHHiie8H tliat had j^rowii from my wanderin^«. But 
to ait wlio have to ex]»iate the sins of a former life there comes 
trouble, sooner or later, and mine came to me in its own time — 
not suddenly, but gradually as a man's load grows heavier 
when rain is falling. 

" You know, t,'i-jf^ii,\nnv it is with us. The water-carrier 
who has a son is happier than the great man who has none. 
Ancestors and posterity, the desire for these is in our blood 
before we are born — it has grown in us for tvn thousand 
years, and we cannot change it." 

"We too worship our ancestors," 1 said "if they died 
rich and left their portraits painted on canvas. Not otherwise.'' 

•'I know," said the old man, "that in these matters your 
ways are not as our ways. Hut you understand me. Well, it 
was after my third child was born and J saw that it was a 
girl like the first two, that the weight began to grow heavy 
on my heart. 1 would rise in the morning and hear the camels 
chewing the cud in the yard, and be glad; and then I would 
remember that I had ,no son and all the joy of life would go 
from me. This was when 1 had been married six years, and 
every day the thought was with me that there would be no 
one to support my old age — no one to keep the spirits from 
my grave or to burn incense before the tablets. .Vnd my wife 
too, who knew my thoughts, ate her food in bitterness. 8he 
was a good woman, the daughter of my father's friend, and 
there were never words between us; there w^as no need for them, 
for she \vas a thrifty wife and knew the beauty of silence. 
After our third daughter was born she came to me and said 
that I should take a second wife— and by that you may know 
what nmnner of woman she was. Hut I Avould not. If 
Pleaven would give me a son, 1 said, there was yet time ; but 
I would never sow the seeds of trouble in my own house. A 
man may pay too dearly for the cloak that hides him from 
destiny. 

"In those days, as I have told you, I was of the Con- 
fucianists. Nevertheless, as my wife begged me, I left the 
business for two months with a friend, and we made a 
pilgrimage to the Lama Miao, many days journey beyond the 
(treat Wall. She sat in the* cart when the roads were good, 
and I walked by ber side; and every day she prayed for a eon 
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and we gave alms to the temples by the way. We had a 
letter and presents to the Chief Lama from my uncle, and my 
wife had worked an embroidered cloth for the altar of Kuanyin. 
In the fifth month we returned to the city, and in the following 
spring my son was born and I could look on my neighbours' 
children without bitterness. 

"But there I I do not like to think too much of the year 
that my son was in my house. I will finish the story and go 
to my prayers. 

"We had a nu-ts'ai under our roof, a girl that my father 
had bought at the time of the great flood, when she was but 
four years old. He had given her to me when we came to 
Peking and she had been a good servant to us, but at times 
very passionate and strange in her speech. When my son was 
bom she was about eighteen years of age, and that spring 
the small-pox had marked her and left her more uncertain of 
temper than before. My wife wanted to get the sorcerers in 
to exorcise her evil spirit, but I would not have them; and I 
said to the girl that she must get rid of her devil at her own 
expense — for I did not believe in it then. 

"It happened that on the third day before the festival 
of the eighth moon I had to go to Mat'ou, on the river, to 
replace a mule that had broken down in one of the carts. 1 
started at dawn, as soon as the gate was opened, after bidding 
my wife see to the incoming carriers and take good care of the 
boy. As I went out, he lay on the k^ang, laughing, and his 
mother was dressing him. And all that day, when 1 thought 
of them and my house and my prosperity, I sang as I rode. 1 
sang and I finished my business speedily, and the next day 1 
turned homewards with a light heart. I met no omen by the 
way, nothing to tell me that my house was desolate and that 
sorrow had overtaken me. 

"As I 'rode into the courtyard at evening there was a 
crowd before my door and the headman of our quarter was 
standing on the steps. When they saw me they were silent 
and looked at me strangely, so that great fear came upon me 
and I dared not ask any questions. Then they made way for 
me, whispering to each other, and I went into my house. On 
the k^ang, where I had seen her last, my wife lay— dead, though 
her blood was still warm in her veins, My daughters, the 
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three little useless ones, were in the house and some women 
were petting them, but my son was not there. Then, as one 
in a dream, I asked the women how my wife had died ; and 
they told me how that she had taken opium at noon and 
killed herself. And by this I knew that my son must be dead 
also. 

•Of what happened that day I remember nothing more; 
the neighbours took the three girls away and left me in my 
empty house, with one of my carters to take care of me. A 
friend came in and told me that my son was dead and I knew 
it was true and said nothing. 1 did not even ask what they 
had done with the body. Then came the mourners and the 
funeral ; my younger brother came from Tientsin and saw to 
all that was necessary. After that I left my daughters and the 
business with him and went for a time to stay with my father. 
I did not know why I went, but I was dazed with sorrow and 
could not stay in the empty house. 

"Afterwards, when I began to think again, they told 
me of the manner of my son's death. It happened on the 
evening of the day on which I left home that Hung, the 
servant-girl of whom I have told you, broke a porcelain bowl 
of value and my wife called her into the front room to reprove 
her for her carelessness. There was a neighbour present at 
the time and the uu tsai, angry at losing face before a stranger, 
answered her mistress with quick words. To punish this 
insolence my wife had her locked in a small outhouse for the 
night and the evening rice was kept from her. She lay there 
till morning and the watchman said that she slept— if so, it 
was because she had planned her revenge quickly. 

"In the morning my wife, rising before daybreak, 
opened the door and bade the girl go about her work; and 
the slave kotow'd with a humble face and a devil in her heart. 
My wife saw that the boy was asleep; so, telling the nu-ts'ai 
to dress the other little ones she went into the kitchen to 
prepare food— and while she was boiling rice, the Black Cart 
passed my door and bore away my son. 

"You know the Black Cart; you have waited for the 
gates to open before sunrise and seen it, waiting there also to 
carry out its load and bury it beyond the walls. The driver 
never looks at a child; he finds it on the doorstep, between the 
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ni^ht and the dawn, and puts it with the others— not asking 
its ajre, nor whether it be alive or dead. To ns who sit here 
anionp: the trees it is horrible even to think of these t-liinjfs, but 
you know that they are true. And the i)eoi>le say truly that 
Pekinj? has no river, as llatikow and Canton have, and the 
useless ones cannot be fed. 

'The cart of the southern district finishes its round at 
the Hata (iate, arriving? there as the sun touches the top of the 
tower, and the houses by the ^ate are tjje last where it looks 
for the little ones. Ilunjj:, the iiii-ts';ij. knew this. While my 
wife was busy with the food she watched for the caft. and 
when she heard the driver callinjjj to his mule in the alley be- 
ycmd the cross roads. sh(» took my son, the prop of my house, 
and laid him on the doorstep. And the driver took him up 
and carried him with the others to the pit beyond the city 
walls. The ^irl, havinji; seen the cart i)ass throuj^h the 
gateway, crossed the street and talked with a servant who 
was sweeping: the courtyard of the '(iolden Pomejjjranate.' 
And in a little while she heard my wife callinjj: her from 
the door of the house, asking; her what she had done with the 
boy. The slave ran to her mistress and lied with lies that 
were half the truth ; the child had awakened, she said, so that 
she had taken him in her arms and soothed him to sleep; and 
as she walked with him in the courtyard, her friend at the tea- 
house had called to her; so. thinking no harm, she had put 
the boy on the threshold within the door-way — he could not 
be gone from there, unless a neighbour had faken him away 
in jest. 

" And Heaven ordained that*the thought of the Black 
Cart did not come to my wife until it was too late. She was 
a good woman, and such evil came not easily to her heart. 
So while my son was being carried forth with the outcasts 
she went to her neighbours, more wrathful than afraid, and 
asked for the child. At last, when one of the women s])oke 
jestingly of the ' Dark Harvester,* my wife remembered the evil 
spirit of the girl Hung and the trutli came upon her as a hawk 
falleth upon the reed-birds. Then she ran swiftly and hired 
the best of the carts that stood at the cross roads, and bade 
the man drive furiously, promising him twenty ounces of silver 
for her son's life. But, in-jhi, it was no use ; there was a crush 
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of camels at the ^ates and the road wa« blocked with much 
traffic; therefore, when they came to the place where the 
namelcHR ones an* laid, the cart was empty and the dij^j^ern 
had covered the pit. Seeinj^ the woman *h Horrow they p])ened 
it a^ain, and pive her the body of him who had laughed only 
two hourH before ; and my wife took the little one and retnrne<l 
home. H])eakin>? Hoftly and Hinjrinff to him. There were 
friends in the courtyard when she reached our house who 
asked about the boy and told her that Hunj?, the nii-ts'/i'i had 
tied. My wife showed them the child on her bosom and said 
that all was well. Then she went with it into the inner room 
to l)e alone ; and there she swallowed the druji:. .\ t noon, when 
they found her. she was still alive, but two hours later she 
died." 

'•'i'hat is the story, my friends. That is why I shaved 
my head and came to live in the stillness of the temple where 
jjcreat sorrows cannot come. It is a lon^ time aj?o, and 
now, as I sit here and look towards the city, I can bear to 
think of those days, i have not seen for twenty years the 
house near the j»:ate, the house that once held my wife and my 
son." 

The boom of the j::reat bell at Ilsianj? Chieh Ssii startled 
the stillness of the hill, calling? the faithful to prayers and 
diplomacy to dinner. Chien Shan ceased speakiu}^ and for a 
while we ^azed in silence at the distant roofs of the Forbidden 
City, flam in jf a briji:ht yellow in the last of the sunset. Then 
the old man climl)ed down from the wall and disapi:)eared into 
the darkness where he kee])s his store of joss-sticks. We two 
sat on. while l)ehind us. Sun. the one-eyed, was laying; the 
table. 

'• It is a stran>»:e people," said O'Hara, as the first words 
of the Incumbent's prayer broke suddenly on our silence. But 
then, for the matter of that, so are we. 1 suppose we are mostly 
as (lod made us— not much better as a rule.*' 

Jim has his own way of treating? the classics. 



A xMIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM 

It was the g:ood ship *' Empress," and she was steaming 
lazily through the Inland Sea with her nose towards Shanghai, 
'i'iffin had come and gone— crayfish, curry, creampuffs and 
cheese were my choice, as they seemed good sea-diet— and most 
of our one hundred and fifty passengers were allowing diges- 
tion to do its best. I, for one, had found a long chair and had 
taken the "Hunting of the Snark" from the ship's library. 
There was something in the air that suggested Carroll's poem 
an appropriate reading for the occasion ; our big ship, so curi- 
ously laden, making her way through the slumbering islands of 
this summer sea ; the motley collection of humanity, prostrated 
with tiffin, around me, and over yonder the old-world shrines 
and quiet homes of Japanese fisher-folk. Here, all the maddest 
fiii'de-fiiecle results of our modernity, and there, not half-a- 
mile away, sleepy villages, dreaming undisturbed their quaint 
old-fashioned dreams. 

It was very peaceful and very pleasant. Gradually, as I 
watched the square-sailed trawlers making for their little 
harbours, I felt that this must be the real world to which 1 
rightly belonged, and that the " Empress " and her crew were 
but the shadow of a dream that would pass and leave me in 
peace; a phantom ship, pursuing some phantom snark, of 
whose company I was unwittingly a member. I would leave 
it soon, land on the first island, and let them pursue their 
sriarks without me. They were mad. 

Just as I had come to this decision, the voice of the 
Bellman sounded, raucous as ever, in my ears, and he jingled 
his bell— five times, i think. The Beaver, who till then had 
been reading an American paper, dropped it at once, and com 
menced work on an old piece of lace which she took from a 
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bag. Beside her, on one chair (it was a long one) sat a pair of 
lovers, and fragments of their whispered talk reached us at 
intervals— it was not so much about the snark, as of a bride- 
cake, breakfast for seventy and a house on the Bubbling Well 
Bond. The Jieaver sighed. ^ 

''Where," she enquiivd. ''is the Butcher? *'Now the 
Butcher was playing cricket further up the deck with the 
Broker, the Banker and several of the crew. We could hear him 
shouting to the Jianker (whose nan>e was David), and the 
Broker was quoting them the day's rates between each ball, 
evidently for practice. I told her that he was busy, which 
greatly re-assured her, and she went on with her work. 

" It's very annoying," she remarked after a pause, "but, 
you know, I have broken my air-cushion. One can't make lace 
properly without one. I went to the skipj)er, at once, and 
asked him if they ke])t them on board, and what do you think 
he said ?" , 

I gave it up, of course. Nobody could guess what a 
skipper will say. They are always at sea. 

*' Air-cushions, madam, air-cushions ? Of course we keep 
them — nothing else on board. What's more, they're the best 
'orse 'air— that's what he said." And again the Beaver sighed. 

.lust then the American Syndicate man came by, with his 
telesco]H' under one arm and a Corean .Minister under the other. 
The Minister was picking his teeth with a hairpin and looked 
puzzled. The Syndicate man had been telling him a conundrum 
— something about tiffin and the waist of the ship — and His 
Excellency had asked him to put it into French. 1 rose and 
walked with them. 'I'he road was a poor one and badly rolled, 
and 1 said so. 

'M shall s])eak to the Council about it," said the 
Colonel. •' How dare they use the best granite for drain 
pipes?" He took an orange from his pocket and handed 
it to the Corean. 'It keeps him quiet," he remarked 
confidentially, "and I haven't got a railway-share left. He's 
taken them all. But I'm going to get a new lot in Peking. 
We'vesettled everything except the sleepers. May I put your 
name down for a dozen ?'' 

He did not wait for my answer, but began writing at 
once in his notebook, humming softly to himself:— 
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'* You may threaten its life with a rail way-share. 
You may charm it with smiles and soap." 

*' Soft soap," he added, as an afterthought, '* soft soap 
and a smile every hour. Have one ? " 

We were looking down on the steerage. There were 
dozens of passengers playing dominoes with the crew, and the 
Canadian Missionary was playing a cornet, while the chief 
stoker sang. We could hear all the music and some of the 
words, which were : 

'' Id is this, it is this that oppresses my soul 
When I think of my uncle's last words : 
And my heart is like nothing so much as a bowl 
Brimming over with quivering curds." 

•* That," said the Secretary of Legation, *' is the fault 
of the Bellman. Cornets should be charged double fare ; also 
Ministers. You," he went on to the Corean (whose face was 
covered with orange), '' are a Minister, aren't you ? " 

" Yes," he said, sadly, '' Chosen Minister. Half fare." 

The Times correspondent entered the pun in his diary for 
future use, while the Lady whose children were all under twelve 
turned pale and made for the Companion. The Companion 
was mending socks and offered no suggestions ; so the l^ady 
retired to the lee-scuppers and called for beef-tea. 

Again the Bellman rushed past and rang his 'Bell— six 
times— fiercely, 'i'he Purser, who had been playing on a Man- 
dolin to the Teaman's daughter, dropjjed it, shouting : '* Man 
the boats, woman the boats, all babies for the shore I" and 
four Gilded Youths at the bar took up the chorus. 

It was the Broker who first saw the snark. It was 
coming, he said, at a splendid rate. I saw the brute, but too 
late, for it fastened on my chest, and sat there heavily. It was 
evidently one of the feathered kind that bite, unless— horrible 
thought — it was a Boojura. The very idea of such a thing 
made me struggle violently. 

" If you will eat curry and crayfish," said the Secretary 
of Legation, " you can't expect to sleep well alter it. Come 
along and make up a rubber. It doesn't look well to see a 
stout man on a cane-chair kicking at nothing." 
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I told him I didn't want to sleep if there were snarkH 
about, and we went to our rubber.' Hut, a« we played, the 
voice of the Broker came to uh on the breeze, urj^^iiij^ the Banker 
to run, and quaint little iHlands, mysterious and silent, passed 
by, one by one. The Colonel and the ('orean were still talkin^r 
close at hand, and the missionary's cornet sounded fitfully in 
the fo'castle ; and the Lawyer said I was i)laying abominably. 
No wonder. 




TO OLD A(JK 



[THJI} POKT H THOUGHT ON LKARMNU THAT Hl»! WIKK 
HAS HONE TO A CLKARANCK HALK.] 



Ye bnppy dreaniH that I have dreamt, fare- 
well ! 
Tliuu trellised cottage by the river's brim, 
♦Soft nhel tared in some chestnut-shaded dell, 
Thou and thy pleasant places have grown 

dim 
Wit I] this fell stroke. Farewell! henceforth 

1 bow 
I him Illy my head beneath the hand of Fate, 
The modest acres and their gentle cow, 
The little paddock with its painted gate. 
The liedge where rabbits burrow, and the 

Ht I'eam 
WU^re 1, in fancy, lured bright -speckled 

t J'OUt, 

1'hr fi-agrant orchard with its golden gleam 
t)J ripening apples — all are blotted out I 

Now mine hencefori h a vision of old age, 

Penurious, unprofitable, drear; 

Sadly I scan the dark prophetic page 

Of my declining days, and yonder, clear. 

Stands the white almshouse that awaiteth me. 

I see myself beside its ugly door, 

Smoking the i)ipe of niggard charity, 

1 see my place amidst a dozen more 

Decrepit waifs that eat the parish fare 

And wash it down with pints of parish ale. 

Bright hopes, farewell I nought's left but grim despair — 

Amelia's at a Ladies' Clearance Sale. 




A HOME-MAUE MADRIGAL 

The poet, as everybody knows, is born, not made. I, 
had the good fortune to be born, personally. But even the 
poet born shares with ordinary humanity the vulgar liability 
to bad days, days on which his divine afflatus is ejected by the 
world, the flesh and the devil. At times, be it said, the huHh- 
ing of his melodious muse is due to the work of his own hand, 
acting directly upon the unfathomable depths of digestion ; at 
others he sits blamelessly silent, his soul ravaged and torn 
by the stress of domestic and social conditions which lie 
beyond his control. But the ''stream of song that flows from 
Helicon" is oftener dammed by the thoughtless attitude of 
the poet's family towards his muse than by his own weak- 
nesses; unless, indeed, we include amongst those weaknesses, 
the fact of his having a family at all. 

I have had cause, during the last week, to realise these 
things more keenly than ever, for, on Monday, there entered 
into my system one of those pestilent microbes Whose visits 
result in a cold in the head. I know of nothing so injurious 
to my soulful temperament as this, so utterly fatal to my 
natural sweetness and light. I defy any poet with a head 
that feels like suet-pudding and the respiration of a grampus, 
to sit down, armed with handkerchiefs and eucalyptus oil. and 
write as he should about stars and sky-larks and pretty 
spring-time maids. Of course, some poor devils, like Alfred 
Austin and myself, have got to work to order, whether our 
hearts are full of joy or woe, at the bidding of unpoetic 
employers ; this is our misfortune, and the public suffers with 
us. (Austin, poor fellow, has a chronic catarrh, which makes 
his case the sadder.) 

I nursed my cold all Monday, inhaling many kinds of 
noxious vapours under my wife's directions. They made me 
feel extremely sick but appeared to agree with the cold- 
microbes who flourished exceedingly and became more active. 
Towards evening I sent for a doctor. My wife said it was 
only waste of time and money, for everybody knew that no 
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doctor could cure a cold in the head. We argued a little on 
the subject (I never ar«;ue with ('elia when I am well), and I 
said that if modern science couldn't deal with a simple thinj< 
like this it had better be ji:iven every opportunity to learn ; 
there was always a chance that the study of my case might 
reveal the secret which had only defied the profession for six 
thousand years or so. Anyway, it didn't seem to me any use 
for doctors to go on to meningitis or the bubonic plague, or 
any other modern disease until they had settled this old 
outstanding business ; so I would put up five taels on the 
off-chance and in the interests of humanity. 

Well, Celia was quite right about the doctor and enjoyed 
that keen satisfaction which lies in being able to say : '* I told 
you so." After informing me that I had caught a severe cold 
— a fact of which I was already aware— my learned friend was 
good enough to admit tliat the science of medicine was not in 
a position to assist me in the matter ; and he was pleased 
to endorse my wife's method of treatment. So 1 went to bed, 
grumpy enough, with a hot bottle at my feet and a plaster on 
my chest. 

Next morning I got a chit from a person who thinks he 
edits a literary paper (to which 1 contribute for my crimes and 
for bread), saying that he must have a madrigal within 
twenty-four hours ; something sentimental {i.e. twaddle) to 
please his lady readers. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, it is a matter of 
indifference to me (so long as I am sufticiently paid) whether I 
write a lullaby, a sonnet, or a funereal dirge. But to be asked 
to compose an idiotic madrigal about tomtits and a lady's 
eyebrows when one's whole system is full of cold-microbes is 
not the sort of thing to make one enamoured of the modern 
profession of letters. A madrigal, with catarrh accompani- 
ment, is not my ideal of congenial work. 

1 expressed myself to this effect at breakfast, but Celia 
was not so sympathetic as I should have liked ; her remarks, 
in fact, bore upon the futility of quarrelling with one's bread 
and butter and the precarious existence of a. poet's family at 
the best of times. 1 allowed the subject to drop, for I saw 
clearly in its further discussion an unlimited prospect of those 
sordid details which harass the poet's soul. So 1 retired to 
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my den, got but my rhyming dictionary, and, lighting a pipe, 
began the making of the madrigal. 

Let me remark that, as a general rule, thoHe Bongs of 
mine in which the public justly delights are composed in the 
reading-room at the Club. (It is a comfortable spot and 
usually deserted). I do not think I had ever before been 
obliged to write any urgently-required copy in the bosom of 
my own family ; it would certainly never have occurred to me 
to attempt it of my own free will. And now that I was face 
to face with the stern necessity, the horror of the situation 
became more apparent every minute. 

The rain was pelting against my window and there was 
a howling draught in the room ; I think, therefore, that the 
lines with which the madrigal began reflect some credit upon 
my imaginative faculty :— 

" Softly, my love, the whispering breath of May 
Sings to the opening flower. 
Dew-diamonds glisten on the hawthorn spray " 

At this point, and just as my rheumatic muse was 
getting into her stride, the coolie came in with a dustpan and 
other implements, to "tidy up." At the first bang of his 
shovel on the grate the poor muse shuddered, and by the time 
he had arranged the fire to his liking she had collapsed alto- 
gether. He was leisurely proceeding, with an arrangement in 
feathers, to re-arrange all the dust in the room, when I rose 
and, more in sorrow than in anger, kicked him downstairs . 
A few minutes afterwards Celia came up and said, amongst 
other things, that she couldn't manage the house if 1 ill-treated 
the servants in this way, and that the coolie had gone to bed. 
I was doing my best to convince her that the composition of a 
madrigal requires an atmosphere of peace and quiet when the 
arrival of the washerman created a diversion. She proceeded 
in the company of that destroyer of linen to "count the wash" 
in the passage just outside my door, whilst 1 sat mournfully 
within, mute, inglorious, aad cursing editors as a class. In 
due time, when the washerman had departed and silence, " like 
a poultice," soothed my soul, I seized my pea puce more and 
invoked the injured muse. 
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Before she had time to answer, I heard on the stairs a 
sound I have cause to know only too well, a sound laden with 
every portent of evil ; 'twas the voice of the cook. With it, 
but fainter, was the voice of Celia, and, alas, both were 
rapidly approaching. I knew what was coming, but flight 
was impossible ; so I sat still, groaning in the spirit. I^hey 
came in. Celia had the market account in one hand and an 
inferior-looking cauliflower in the other. I was in for it, and 
so was the cook ; but I, for one, did not propose to succumb 
without a struggle. 

'• Dearest," said I, "this thing is worrying me ; Tve only 
got three lines written and there are twenty-one more. I will 
read you these three and you may be able to help me with a 
fourth." (I read them, while (Jelia stamped her foot.) 

•' Dew-diamonds glisten on the hawthorn spray. That's 
rather a good line, Celia ! But I can't get on with it." 

'' I didn't come here to discuss hawthorn sprays,'' said 
my wife ; ''I want you to look at this cauliflower and say if it 
is worth twenty cents ? Jf you let the cook go on squeezing us 
like this we shall end in the poorhouse, and you won't bother 
much about hawthorn sprays then, 1 imagine.' 

After ten minutes of most unpleasant discussion, I paci- 
fied C'Clia by cutting the cook half-a-dollar. I do this, to oblige 
her, very frequently, but as the fines are invariably overlooked 
in the cook's monthly settlement, he doesn't mind. So Celiai 
the cook and the cauliflower went their respective ways. 

1 may as well come to the point by admitting that the 
madrigal was never written. After the cauliflower's exit there 
came a brief lull in our tempest of domestic cares, but it was 
only the precursor of worse outbreaks. The piano-tuner came 
at eleven, and for half-an-hour inflicted his most ingenious 
form of torture upon my shattered nerves. While he was still 
at it Celia came in, and finding me sitting with my head in my 
hands, was glad that 1 had got through my work so soon 
(ha-ha I) as I could help her to measure some cloth for which 
the tailor was waiting. I measured that cloth, in silence. 
Then there came an unwashed native whose glad mission it 
was to repair bells, and for several hours it was as if a 
thousand devils were being married on the premises. There 
was a breezy interval for tiftin, followed by the sympathetic 
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intrusion of a well-meaning person whom I had no desire to 
entertain. At p.m. I wrote to the editor that I was in a 
hij?h fever and that he needn't wait for any madrigals. 

He filled up that pajyje with an article which had been 
successfully kept out of his six last numbers, and the criticisms 
which followed were placed to my credit. I don't mind that. 
What I object to is Olia's astonishment at the result of my 
day's work. 
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ON THE MERRY MALOO 

[A PARODV] 

A wet street and a going gee, 

A dog cart travelling fast, 

The moke is going recklessly. 

Each stride may be his last ; 

F]ach stride may be his last, my boys— 

What was that squeal and thud ? 

Away the pony flies, and leaves 

A beldame in the mud. 

Oh, for a Bobby, brave and strong 1 

1 heard a fair one cry, 

To clear the traffic-laden road 

Ot rickshas sauntering by ; 

Of rickshas sauntering by, my boys, 

And sailors tight and free, 

And barrow-coolies, all as deaf 

And blind as they can be. 

There's danger in yon hawker's stall 

And trouble in yon crowd, 

The mafoo, clinging to his seat. 

Is shouting very loud ; 

He's shouting very loud, my boys, 

The moke is going free, 

'Tis odds but that the Oipples' Home 

Our heritage will be. 



ARMS AND THE MAN 

'• For Kast is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet," says Kipling in the finest of modern ballades. 
Li Wing and I have just been getting an insight into the truth 
of this saying from its opposite sides. 

lii Wing is a ('antonese tea broker and a friend of mine. 
He was an old friend years ago— in the days when China tea 
meant business, and before the tarry compound of India had 
destroyed English palates and digestions. 1 remember him as 
a hopeful young larn-pidgin in the old Yuen-fong tea room, 
way back in the seventies— and mighty smart he was even 
then at catching on to everything he saw or heard. But 
we've both learned a good deal since those days ; most of it 
by the sad process of experience. 

But there — L don't want to think of those tea seasons 
or of old times. They're gone now and we'll never see them 
again. Those hurrying days when the alleyway into the city 
from the Bund was blocked with coolies, and the steamers — 
British steamers — full at £3 a ton, lay crowded in the stream. 
Now, well, most of us have dropped tea, and dollars too for 
that matter; all the buying up there is done now by the 
Russians, except a chop or two of second-class stuff on com- 
mission. The old race of chaazees is dead, and the bustling 
life of a Hankow tea season is dead too. No gay crowd comes 
down that evil-smelling alley from Yuen-fong's clubwards 
after dinner; the poor beggars sleejung along its walls lie 
undisturbed. The old Brigade is scattered. Well, so be it — 
tout pfissf^, tout hisst', tout mssp! I suppose one ought to be 
thankful that there's any livelihood at all to be made out here; 
for there won't be much longer. 

But to come back to Li Wing. His friendship with me 
is an old habit, of the sneaking undemonstrative kind that 
suits us both ; and whenever he wants to know anything he 
drops in for a chat in my den, in the old tea office full of empty 
muster tins and memories. He has been in frequently since the 
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war diBciigsing events and haB become violently radical in a 
mild way ; so that to-day, when I Raw him walk in with that 
calm air of insouchuicp and subdued jauntiness that distin- 
guishes your Tantonese. I thought he had come to ask when 
iiussia was going to chip in. But he hadn't. 

Sitting down by my desk, he removed his goggles and 
looked leisurely around. Trade is slack and we can afford to 
be leisurely. His eye wandered observantly about the room, 
while we passed the usual salutations, and "rested at last on 
a pair of shoes left yesterday, by Tung Hop, for my wife. A 
curious expression flitted across his face, half sad, half amused ; 
but he said nothing. 

"No," said 1, "not yet. Ah Wing. Half a dozen Ver- 
mouth or a length of shirtings— but we dont do boots yet." 
'• Boots no use," he stiid, taking me seriously as usual, ''straw 
hats plenty better. Straw hats or cigarettes, large chance." 

Meanwhile he had been searching in the innermost 
recesses of his peach-coloured silk sleeves, and produced at last 
a foreign envelope which he handed to me in silence. It was 
addressed to himself and empty. There was nothing peculiar 
about it that 1 could see, beyond a red crest, rather larger 
than usual, which displayed an impossible animal armed with 
battle axe, ffass;i7)t. and the legend per muhun ,n<1 nJt'wrn. I 
handed it back again. 

'' Well, what's the matter with that ? " 

•That Mr. Lobinson send me yesterday, you see. Mr. 
Lobinson, Nan-sing teaman, you know go home last year get 
married. Before, he chits never have got this chop ; just now 
catchee, how fashion ? 1 have see plenty foreigner writing 
paper use this kind thing before and never understand it, you 
see. So 1 come to you, ask you please explain." Li's English 
is a little above pidgin when he talks slowly, but it lapses 
when he has much to say or is too interested to weigh his 
words. 

Whew ! Bobinson's fabulous monster had awakened a 
thirst for knowledge difficult to satisfy. It was a big order. 
There sat Li, representing in body and mind untold centuries 
of Orientalism, asking me the meaning and object of Western 
heraldry ; as well try and teach a cat to bark. Nevertheless, 1 
knew from experience that if I said it would be unintelligible to 
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him, he would infer that I did not understand it myself. So I 
began by giving him the origin of crests. King Arthur's knights 
—in modified English ; the chivalry of the Middle Ages, and 
our long wars with France. From that 1 wandered, unaccom- 
panied by Li. to the College of Heralds and order of Poursui- 
vants. And, finally, I tried to explain how it is that in these 
modern times, although hand-to-hand combats are out of date, 
armour useless and jiromiscuous manslaughter unfashionable, 
the peaceful modern merchant-man likes to keep on his note 
paper and spoons the coat-of-arms of some real or imaginary 
cut-throat of by-gone days 

Then, taking Kobinson's armorial bearings as my text, 1 
explained to him how, probably, in the stirring days of the 
crusades one Sieur de Kobin had slain with his battle-axe a 
8aracen on whose plumed crest was the fierce animal aforesaid ; 
how, probably, de Kobin had been knighted on the tented field 
for his prowess and had borne his victim's trophy on his shield 
henceforward ; and how all the Robinsons had used it peace- 
fully ever since. 

This last idea of spoiling the dead seemed to please Ah 
Wing. (I think it was the only one he understood). But his 
look was perplexed and full of questions. 

"Just now what side Clusade ?" he asked. "Suppose 
any foreign man want clest, must go Clusade ?" 

1 explained that the last crests obtained in this way were 
several hundred years old, and that those who now use them 
glory in their i)ossession as proving ancient lineage. 

"Suppose Englishman fight Japan man, no get clest ?" 

Li was surprised to hear that he did not— that his usual 
reward in modern warfare is a silver coin to wear on his coat 
and a sure prospect of the almshouse in old age. But at last 
the idea of the ancientry of heraldry began to dawn on him. 

"Ah, I see," he said, "no l>elong chop ; alio same pay 
face-pidgin. Any man have got clest, he family long time be- 
fore do large mandarin ? Not common man. All very old 
family, eh ?" 

Li was going too fast, and I had to stop him. " No, not 
all old families," I said, " nor all old crests," and I pointed out 
that many modern coats of arms had been recognised by the 
College of Heralds by virtue of beer well brewed, successful 
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usury, or money well placed in high quarters. Lastly, and not 
without misgivings, I confessed that over and above the family 
escutcheons recognised by Fairbairn and Debrett there were, 
alas, in circulation many bogus and ridiculous inventions ; 
mushroom growths, innocent of Royal letters patent or of char- 
ter, the result of unholy social striving pandered to by the evil 
arts of heraldic stationers. 

" Made in Germany," suggested Li at a venture. 

" Worse," said 1, "made in sin and invented in ignorance." 

"But," he asked, and his brow was creased by the 
expense of thought. **how long time must use clest before he 
belong all proper ?" 

"It is never genuine," 1 replied, "unless recorded by the 
College of Heralds." 

" You know what clest true, what piece no true ?" 

" Heaven forbid I These things ctmcern none but the user, 
and the public leaves every man to his own conscience in the 
matter. Women have none." 

"Then suppose anyone no savey, new clest all same old 
one. Imitation trade-mark alio same true?" " Practically," 1 
admitted; "but, as 1 said just now, there's always a man's 
conscience— and the College of Heralds." 

Li didn't understand either term ; and his expression 
said so. But 1 couldn't explain them. We had reached 
bed-rock, the indefinable. 

" Look here, Li Wing," said 1. "don't you worry about 
crests. They are only a relic of barbarism and about as much 
use as old postage stamps. Those who own the oldest and 
proudest are generally half-witted or quite depraved, and the 
humblest new ones belong to brave women and rich men ; wise 
nations, like France and America, don't recognise them— at 
least not in theory. It's all play-pidgin, my friend, just toys 
for people to play with who can't find amusement in 
other ways. But if you like one, I'll get you one at Bi 
Fah's." 

" No, thank you, 1 don't want it. you see," he said, " our 
hong have got very good chop." But the perplexity on his 
face had deepened. He was beginning to realise that there 
were things in his neighbourhood of which his philosophy had 
not dreamed. 
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He roHe nlowly to «;(), pondering?. Then ** have you Kot 
cleHt?" he intiutred, irrelevantly enough. 

I admitted the impeachment, with a HuHh of juHtifiable 
pride in the noble eHcutcheon of the i'orHonw, and of the many 
honoured bearern of that name who lived and died before it 
dealt in tea. 

'' Pleane nhow to me." 

I produced an old hx libris from my dcHk, Hhowin^ the 
full coat of armH, Hupportern and all. The three boarH, proi)er, 
>!;uleH on field ardent ; bend or and chevrouH over the lejjjend 
" Pntirn rV/7>;/,"— would they convey any voice from a. yiinnoun 
paHt to Li Winj»;V Would he Hee them an I did, borne on vizored 
creHt and burnished Hhield through foray and prenn of mailed 
kni>i;htH? 

He wan looking at it still, the Hupportern (MoorH) evi- 
dently puzzling him. At last he handed it to me aj^ain. 

" You family have sell pijj; before, or beloiij; that black 

man do piK-pJ<^>?J» ^<>r you '^" 

That was all he had jfatliered from an hour's discourse 
on the arms and heraldry of iOurope. Kiplinji; is rij^ht. 





A BALLAD?] OF SPRLNG 

[A l'obientalk] 

Now comes the merry spring-time wlien the air 
Is scented with the breath of buddinj^ flowers. 
O'er all the world in freshly leafM bowers 
Blithe Cory don doth woo his l*hyllis fair. 

The throstle's mellow throat 

Now pipes a gleesome note ; 
Sweet sounds the coo of cushat in the pine, 

Soft heralding the May, 

When all the world is gay. 
{Get for me, boy, that choleva-helt ofniiiw. 
Find the blue specs, mid bid the washerninn 
(lean my old whites and tiannels, if he ctin) . 



Now from her wintry sleep wakes Mother Earth. 
And decks herself anew with robe of green, 
While all the thousand voices that have been 
Silent so long, rouse Echo with their mirth. 

The young man and the dove 

Turn now to thoughts of love ; 
Fair Amaryllis walks in shady nooks — 

Sweet blossoms everywhere 

Breathe gladness in the air. 
{Put up the punkah, vnvlet,'on its hooks, 
Bring out mosquito-nets and nmke good store 
Of Keating and carbolic, as before) . 



A YULE TIDE FEAST 

There had been a hunt tiffin and a good deal of the wine 
which we drink here under the name of port ; after that I had 
ridden wildly acrofls country, hh it Heemed to me, for Heveral 
hours, until I eventually found niynelf rubbing my head in a 
ditch. Then, having caught the pony (badly lamed), I had 
walked some six miles before I found a man to lead him home 
and another to pull me there in a ricksha. Therefore, at seven 
o'clock I was not feeling at all keen on going to .Melbin's Xmas 
dinner. I was tired ; I had just got into a state of dreamy 
comfort by my own fireside, with a pi[)e and a glass of some- 
thing or other ; so that when the boy came in with my clothes 
and said it was time to dress, I confess to having made use of 
remarks which did not sound like 'goodwill towards men." 
However, there was nothing for it; so, struggling into my 
togs and casting one lingering farewell glance at my warm 
room and bed, I went out (to enjoy myself, ha ha 1) into the 
raw night air. 

\fy recollections of getting to Melbin's are indistinct; 
I was undoubtedly tired, and 1 think 1 must have slept in the 
ricksha on the way. At all events 1 found myself yawning as 
I nmde my way upstairs to the drawing-room. They are 
very merry, I reflected, as 1 paused to adjust a rosebud in 
my button hole ; judging by the noise, very merry indeed. And 
J walked in. 

''Merry Xmas, merry Xmas,'' shouted Melbin, rushing 
at me in the cheeriest way. He had a sherry decanter in one 
hand and a plate of sardines in the other. " Many of them, " 
he went on, looking at the sardines. 

"Thanks ; only one for me," said 1, and took it with 
the sugar-tongs. Melbin went off into a corner with the 
rest and shared them with two men in riding breeches and 
pink coats. 

I was looking for my hostess, to wish her the compli- 
ments of the season, when she bobbed up suddenly (from 
behind a cq^binet which was covered with puddings) and came 
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quickly towards me. She was wearing an apron, cut bottle- 
shaped, and had a large bunch of mistletoe in her hair. 

" A merry Xmas," she said ; and the mistletoe waved 
threateningly in my direction. 

"Madam," I replied, "1 am too old for that kind of 
merriment. Besides which, there are others ; " and I looked 
meanhigly towards Melbin, who had finished the sherry and 
was balancing the decanter on his nose. 

"Sir, you mistake me,'* and she held out a hand, all 
covered with flour, for me to shake. "That, Mr. Spiffins, is 
the flour of a blameless life. I have been making those pud- 
dings "—she pointed to the cabinet—" as a little surprise. They 
are cabinet puddings." 

Melbin interrupted her. "Spittins," he said, "will you 
take in Miss Squills ? Third place to the right, behind the 
sideboard — next the ham." Then, in a deep aside, " From 
Australia, a little pnasSa, but you'll excuse that, won't you ? " 

"The ham? "said I. 

" No, the lady ; she's writing a book. We're all going to 
be in it, so do be careful." 

" Introduce me," said 1. He did ; and the lady made a 
note of my name on her shirt front. 

Then we went in to dinner. The first course was 
walnuts and crackers, with port ; and a pleeisant old gentleman 
opposite got up to propose " The Old Folks at Home." 

Melbin rapped loudly on his wife's head with a spoon. 
"A toast," he cried, "a toast from the best-bred." Then he 
began passing bottles at a terrific pace, shouting " port, there, 
hard-arport ; the glass is steady, sir, and a fine night." 

"Who is the old gentleman?" enquired Miss Squills, 
oi)euing a cracker with her teeth. 

"That, madam," said I, "is the Oldest Resident. He 
came out here when the streets were very narrow and has 
never quite got over it^ He was at the battle of Muddy Flat — 
and h£ts been a little muddy and very flat ever since ; he 
remembers the opening of the port, with feelings too deep for 
words. Hush, he is beginning his speech." (Miss Squills began 
writing on the table cloth). 

"The Old Folks at Home," began the Oldest Ilesident, 
with a sob in bis voice, "God bless 'em I— ftn^ %he young ones 
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too," he went on flooklntf at the Porringer children) ; " bH ftt 
home. Anrl k-^t pluw fur 't?m, Wmh I vvaw th^rt- uj^^welf : " 
and tlic < J 1 f let* t lit-Hi 1 1 e n t h a t c! <> w n . K very b o< 1 y e ti t^ret J . 

'- Tu Ih* alile to niake a neat aft*.'r-<litirier npttH.-h/* waid I, 
'* JM a thing Yery rare iJi ShajighaL Quite £i gilt, iwn^t it ?*' 

'Hiuite/' a««ented mj neigh bo iir. " But that wawn't an 
after-dinner wpeei-ht h*j it dou't count ? I'm quitc^ hungry Btill/' 
JuHt then they iironght in the turkey. 

**ih\ jou kmiw/* «aid Womh!t% who i*at next to her on 
t he oth t*r sid t? . * ' w 1 i y th at l»i rd in like ti i e Old ent 1 les id e n 1 7 '^ 
We didn't wait fiir an auHWt*i% but went on. *' Ik'rautM? he-ft 
stuffed with fheHtnut^H/' \\\>nibh.* waH evidently a wag- 
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M\m 8f|uillH turned to me, " Aft^^r what haw otrurred to 
the Anneniana/* dje «aid, '* t think any je«tH about Turkey are 
in bad tawte, even Turkey in AHia. I^et u« change the eon versa- 
tiou* T(dl me, who is* the pretty girl over tiiere ? *' 

'' The one wearing the rather tired exprt^ftaion ?" 

'* NOj the one with tlie iiink gown, 1 njenn ; next the nmn 
in riding eiothe«. An*] oiu what tu\^ they eating ? Why don*t 
you get me Home ?'' 

The riding man had found aplum cake and some peanuta 
and was making eaatiwieh^a witli themt but he refused to 
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Hhare. '' In this crowd,*' he explained, " we take the cake ; tell 
her (meaning Miss SqnillH) it'H vveij»:ht for aj?e, and keep on 
waiting;." 

'MuHt like the Itace ('hib,' remarked MiHH Squills (which 
shows how little she knew). '* Who are they ? •' 

" Sport and (iossip, ' said I. *' He's Sport ; she's Gossip. 
.^15 a year. Hut let's talk about something? else. Were you in 
church this morninj*; ?" 

"Yes,'' she murmured. ''How sweet, when far from 
home, to hear the herald anji;els sing, isn't it ? " 

" North-China Herald angels," said Womble. (But she 
heeded him not) . 

'' It carried me back to the old country, *' she went on 
but again the wag rushed in : — 

"Cheap freight,'' he said, "but how did you get back in 
time for dinner?" 

"This isn't dinner," she replied, "I've had nothing to 
eat." And Womble, with a groan, admitted the reproach. 

"I would have gone," said the Oldest Uesident, " but 1 
can't stand those bells. They make my teeth ache. 1 pay for 
a pew but I can't use it while they ring those things." "Hard 
times, hard chimes," he murmured ; "the trustees say they 
got em to match the choir. I've ajipealed in vain." 

"Appeal against a peal," said the wag. "Level betting." 
Just then they brought in the i)udding. The hostess said she 
had made it herself, with the help of the Sanitary Board. 
Melbin went to the cui)board for brandy and soon had it in a 
blaze. The Hames spread rapidly, and, just as Miss Squills 
began to write on my collar, 1 heard the fire-bell ring. 

"Mih-ho-loongs," 1 shouted, "say the word and down 
comes your house." AVe were the first to unreel and only three 
houses were burned. My boy says 1 had not taken off my 
clothes; but 1 remember getting hcmie early in the morning 
with a mixed attire of riding coat and fireman's boots. 1 
haven't seen Melbin since ; but the funny part of it is that 
there is nothing in the papers about a fire at his house, 
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Jt is not mine to 8ij?n the eharinH and j^race 
Which, J believe, hirk in my lady'n face, 
'J\) write no madri^alH to me iH ji^iven 
Wherein her eyeH outHhine the Htarn in heaven 
[She h)veH not jesting : it were ont of place 
Jf I wrote HonnetH to her ])retty face] 



Not mine in fiowinj? melodien to tell 

The charmH (now ripening) that 1 know so well ; 

Not mine to serenade ; not mine to ke<»p 

Tlie lover's vigil o'er his lady's slee]) 

[There is no time in melody to tell 

My lady's charms and walk the kid as well] 



But mine it is to follow in her train 
The social round (her pleasure and my pain), 
To earn, as best I can, (mr daily bread, 
To buy new bonnets for her dainty head, 
To make ends meet, a never-ending bane, 
And soothe the irate shroff that raiseth Cain. 



BY THK WATERS OF BABYLON 

It had been a beastly day, and now it was followed by 
a still l)ea8tlier nijB:ht. From where we lay on our long cane 
chairs in the mess-room verandah, Hartland and 1 had been 
listening for an hour or more to a dreary drip, drip of rain on 
the greasy street below and breathing the unholy night air of 
the native city, a compound whose chief ingredients are stale 
fish, decayed vegetation and over-crowded humanity. In the 
sticky dampness that pervaded everything, cigarettes were 
too rank and cigars too flabby for any virtue to proceed from 
them ; so we simply sat there, in the dark, while rasping 
crickets and a yelping pariah attended to the wakefulness 
of our nerves. , 

Behind us, from the neighbouring water streets and from 
the swarming bee-hives of Canton beyond, sounded the never- 
ending monotonous hum of native life— that voice which is 
never stilled, night or day, along the banks of the Pearl river. 
In front, across the house-tops, lay a glimmer of water and 
the lights of a steamer at anchor, but the rain had stopped the 
usual brisk water-traffic, and scarcely a lantern moved on the 
Honam side. Below us, three or four beggars, crouched under 
a mat-shed, were gambling by the light of a flickering wick, 
and the watchman's tattoo sounded like a death-rattle in the 
gloom. 

Hartland turned restlessly in his chair. Poor fellow, he 
had had the blues all day, and small blame to him. He was 
just out from home furlough and there had been a love affair, 
gone wrong, as everything seemed to go with him in those 
days. I broke the silence by suggesting the only thing that 
occurred to me, a whiskey and soda. 

" What's the use,'' he groaned. " You can't drown this 
sort of thing with all the whiskey on earth. I'm going to cut 
it." 

"We'd all like to do that," I said, "if the ways and 
means were in sight. As things are, we've got to grin and 
bear it ; there's always the hope of a transfer." 
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" Yes, from Hell to Sheol, and back again. Gareat Hea- 
venB, man, if you had told me ten years ago that I was coming 
to this, I'd have forestalled Providence with a cup of oblivion. 
One day of this life takes all the terror out of the eternal damna- 
tion creed." 

*' You've got nerves, old man ; brace up I This cursed 
weather can't last, and you'll be all right when the wind 
changes." 

" Hah I It's a living sepulchre I Moaning doves, 
dyspepsia and decay by day ; purgatory and a thousand devils 
by night. You saw that corpse just outside my office to-day ? 
Not a pretty sight, is he ? Well, man, believe me or not, I'd 
change places with him willingly. I've had enough of it." 

This was getting serious, and I made up my mind to see 
the chief and get poor Jim a run to Japan. Meanwhile, the 
demons must be exorcised. I hinted at the Japanese idea. 

'• No, old fellow, it won't do. 1 tell you I'm sick of the 
East." He gulped a stiff peg and began to walk swiftly up 
and down. It reminded me of a polar bear 1 had once seen 
pacing his narrow cage at the Zoo. 

•• It's no use trying to face it," he went on, ^' One 
wasn't intended to live in this way. Live ? It isn't living I 
Sometimes I lie awake at night listening to the accursed noises 
of the city, and I feel that another day of it must drive me 
mad. Then I shut my eyes and think of home — I see the lights 
of Oxford Street, I hear the whirl of the hansoms and the 
' busmen's cheery chorus ; all the blessed sights and sounds 
that I've lost— and for what? For what, I say? Damn it, 
just look around you ? Would any sane man purchase 
our brilliant prospects at such a price ? To live like a prisoner 
and die like a dog ? We're mad. J tell you.'' 

My leave was due in six months, his in five years ; natur- 
ally we looked at things from a different stand-point. If I had 
just come back, with five years of it ahead, I should probably 
have agreed with him in a milder way. But Jim, poor chap, 
went in heavily for studying Chinese to kill time ; 1 didn't, and 
here again I had the advantage of him as far as the chances of 
sanity were concerned. 

He stopped in his walk and looked towards the river. 
The steamer lights shone dimly through heavy mist, and the 
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clang of a bell came heavily over the water, Then he began 
again, speaking rapidly as he walked, " Who's the fool who 
drivels about hearing the East a callin'," he said. *' Kipling, is 
it ? Well, I wish he'd try a month of this sort of thing 1 Give 
me a billet as stoker on a homeward-bound ship, and the voice 
of the East may call any idiot it likes. I'd sooner be a boot- 
black in London than Minister Plenipotentiary in this (jod- 
forsaken country I'' 

He came and stood by my chair. "Don't think I'm 
going mad, old fellow. I'm not, though it may sound like it, 
I should be far madder if this kind of existence satisfied me. 
Jiut it doesn't, and there's the end of it. I suppose there's still 
hedging and ditching to be done in English lanes if it comes to 
the worst." 

A mournful song, with tinkling of native guitars had 
just begun in a fish-shop over the way. It was the conp de 
^viice. I suggested the Club and billiards. 

" No, old man, that's too slow. I don't want to talk. 
We'll play fnn ttni at Sai Loong's and make a night of it. Get 
all your hard-earued dollars and come along." 

So we went. I spent a month's pay in the purchase of 
Jim's antidote, and it was cheap at the price. As dawn was 
breaking we came home through the evil smelling streets, step- 
ping over the beggars and dogs that lay on the slimy flags, 
and Jim's soul, through sheer weariness, listened no more to 
the voices of the night. He went to bed and slept. 

But the West was a callin' him. A week later he got 
leave to go to Hongkong, and that was the last of Jim 
Hartland's acquaintance with the East. He worked his 
passage home on a tramp, and I got a letter from him at 
home expressing sympathy with the hopelessness of my future. 
I believe he is now a guard—and quite happy-— on the Midland 
Hallway. 

It is probably just as well for the good of civilisation 
that we don't all work hard at Chinese, and that our love- 
affairs occasionally prosper. But I have known other cases 
than Hartland's, and some of them ended much worse. 




•'fJUAXDOX BECOMK8 A ROUfi IN POPRE " 

^THEZ FIGARO" 

This morninp:, while I was beinpj shaved by the deft 
Japanese who usually attends me, my consciousness— p:enerally 
latent durinjij the oi)eration-.-fixed itself on Bowles. He was 
next me on the line of the white-robed elect, so that, without 
beinp: offensive, 1 could observe him in the mirror. Now 
Bowles, taken by himself, is not interesting. This morning, 
however, he was absorbing into his system the New York 
Polwf' A>n'.s, and thus engaged he served to illustrate a pet 
theory of mine— to wit, that there exist in the atmosphere of a 
barber's shop certain subtle and evil influences whose effects 
are obvious but whose causes it were difficult to assign. 

If it were not so, why should Bowles read and gloat 
over the Polk-fi A>n-.s ? From the full page front picture? 
which depicts a lady in striped stockings hanging out of a 
window, to the famous pugilists and infamous literature of 
the back, he goes deliberately through it. And when he puts 
it down, (Jrittle takes it up ; Grittle, who is a pillar of the 
church and carries the plate round solemnly on Sundays. 
Neither of them would touch the thing with a pair of tongs 
anywhere else, tliey would not let it into their houses or belong 
to any club which took it in, but here cliez Figaro, it is the 
correct thing, as natural to the place as lather and bay rum. 
Which conclusion brings us to another and a wider theory, viz. 
that all our moralities and conventions are matters of time, 
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mean to say that the lack of moral tone at Figaro's is i)ecnliar 
to the toilet clubs (blessed word) of Shanghai or the lOast— 
far from it. The observation holds good, 1 believe, universally. 
Certainly, 1 have never seen a barber's shop, however humble 
and remote, in which the Polh-e AVn.s was not a j)ronnnent 
feature. It would appear to be the outward sign of a barbar- 
ous freemasonry, if I may be allowed the humble jest. Where 
there exists a general supply there must undoubtedly be a 
general demand; the atmosphere at the bnrber's \h the same 
the world over. 

If you doubt it, observe the average man as he comes 
in for his morning shave. He 
leaves his respectability on the 
very door-step. See him take off 
his coat — with how truculent 
an air he hands it to the fawn- 
ing Asiatic. The nod which he 
gives you has in it a nous 
t^titeinfti of rakish ness ; his "good 
morning " is that of a man 
Avho, knowing he is a wild 
blade, is not ashamed. He lolls 
into his easy chair with a devil- 
nmy-care swagger, and i)uts up 
his chin to the brush as might a 
satrap after some ambrosial feast. 
During the operation his attitude 
suggests an utter indifference to 
time and his felloAv creatures; he 
biisks in idleness and the mani- 
pulation of his head an might 
have done Apollo of old, prepar- 
ing to go forth, with charms re- 
newed, to conquest. And when 
all is done, with what a gay-dog 
air he plants his hat on his head, 
a trifle to one side. See him stand Avhile his coat is being 
brushed, eyeing himself openly in the glass. And then- 
then— as he emerges again into the sober light of day, as he 
puts forth from his lungs the air of the barber's shop, limply he 
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drops from the unreal heights. Again, until he shall require 
another shave, he becomes a commonplace and respectable 
citizen. The fall is a sharp one; from Seville, Figaro's home, 
to Seven Dials. 

As certain as the effect of the lethal chamber on a dog^ 
is that of the barber's atmosphere on a man ; and the tamer he 
is by education and habit, the more marked will be the working 
of its subtle and evil influence. Grandon, father of six, becomes 
a i'on6 in j)osse as, with his cigar protruding from a halo of 
lather, he scans the week's record of crime — and to me, scan- 
ning him furtively, he looks as if he would give the whole six 
for a week of riot and orgy. But in this 1 may be doing him 
an injustice. I hope so. 

The effects then are evident, obtrusive and not to be 
gainsaid ; but who shall trace for us their primary causes ? 
To what distant origin of evil must we go back to lay them 
bare ? Analysis and introspection fail us, philosophical 
enquiry is in vain ; they are beyond our ken, elusive. And yet 
there milst exist somewhere a valid and traceable connection 
between the removal of hirsute matter and the weakening of 
man's moral fibre. Is there not perhaps in the old story of 
Samson's cropping by Delilah and its results, the dim presenti- 
ment of a universal truth ? Assuredly there is ; and a warning 
to boot with regard to any introduction of the sex as barbers. 
Which warning, by the way, is disregarded in Japan. 

Even the common slang of the day, adjuring Smith to 
" keep his hair on " expresses no doubt the general sense that 
with it he loses something of virtue— and the Oriental reverence 
for a beard surely conveys a tacit rebuke to those who daily 
expose themselves to the associations of the razor. Uncon- 
sciously we recognise the fact ; in art— where all our holy men 
are bearded— and in our own lives through which all go 
regularly shaven. In this trifling with a secretly recognised 
evil, in this daily dalliance in an unholy spot, lies probably the 
secret of Figaro's sueceHs ; his shop marks a green oasis in the 
sandy monotony of our dreary respectable lives. There 
Bowles, before beginning the day's dull round, can be for a few 
brief moments a ruffling blade of his own imaginings; there, 
at least, Grandon can forget the six and dream bright scarlet 
dreams (as Oscar says) while his beard and his conscience fade 
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1 stood upon the bridjj:e whose arches span 

The 'J'hames at Westminster, and saw the thronj^ 
(Jf the great city's life, a tide that ran 

Mysterious, unceasing, dark and strong, 
Till, wearied of the thought-compelling sight, 

I sought the silence of a slumbering street. 
What is this life, I said, which, day and night 

With restless ebb and fiow doth ever beat 
Upon the rocks of chance and destiny ? 

A few years, hence, and lo, it leaves behind 
No sign henceforth to all eternity I 

And. musing thus, there came into my mind 
The memory of another bridge which stands 

JSplendid, but silent, by an eastern stream, 
An idle stream, beside whose reed-girt sands 

(J lice stood a city, gone now as a dream. 
Ages ago, from dawn till close of day, 

Kre London was, they hurried in Cathay. 



A DAY AT THE TRADITION OFFICE 

It was noon of a sultry August day and the deserted 
precincts Of Westminster lay steeped in unwonted sunshine. 
In St. Stephen's and Parliament Street were none of the usual 
signs of legislative activity wherein determined droves of 
transatlantic tourists delight to recognise the mat'hinery of a 
great government. If the wheels of Empire were revolving, 
no indication of the fact came to gladden weary Baedeckered 
schoolmarms from the other side. Robert, majestic even in 
perspiration, remained the only outward and visible sign of 
dominion and power at the centre of civilisation. Stuffy 
bus-loads of parsons and country cousins were converging on 
a remnants sale Ht the stores : these looked, as they passed, 
on the slumbenms majesty of their government's offices with 
the listless unspeculative eye of the taxpayer. 

1 had business at the Tradition Office relating to unre- 
dressed injury suffered by a British subject in one of those 
remote corners of the globe where the breed loves to wander 
and stray. In the peaceful backwater of Dormey Street the 
tide of London life moved not at all ; to a stranger, its dignified 
calm would have suggested rather some prehistoric shrine 
than the central point of a nation's activity. Blue-grey 
pigeons were feeding peacefully in the solemn court, where a 
hansom-driver waited listlessly for his fare, exchanging drowsy 
commentaries on the art of government with a porter, resplen- 
dent in white gloves and buttons. Nothing here to remind 
one of the storm and stress of the realities beyond, nothing to 
speak of lost legions of Britons overseas, unless you could find 
it in the mournful statues of departed statesmen or the whirl 
of a little Parisian's skirt as she came familiarly down the 
broad stairs— and her appearance there struck the mind as 
inappropriate, bringing with it a vague sense of mystery 
and unreality. Of a person whose manly breast bore glittering 
trophies of many a good compaign I enquired my way, asking 
for the local habitation of the Hon. William Dryftwoode, to 
irhom the initiated had referred me. It is unnecessary to 
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describe particularly the place occupied by the Hon. William in 
the order of things created ; suffice it to say that in the House 
he is regarded as one of the permanent and sacred institutions 
of the country, without whose assistance the whole thing 
would probably go to pieces. 

My friend of the medals first looked at me doubtfully, 
then at his watch. The hour, he reproachfully observed, was 
but half-past twelve ; the Hon. Mr. Dryftwoode seldom came 
to his office before two. Also, he was leaving town to-morrow. 
Would I wait? Having come some thousands of miles, I 
thought I would, and was accordingly shown through pillared 
corridors to a high-ceilinged waiting-room, where, probably 
to induce a proper spirit of humility, the enquiring Britisher is 
edified with French and German newspapers only. On my 
way to this quiet resting-place I was impressed by over- 
hearing one very beautiful young gentleman telling another in 
a languid voice that " Branbome had been stuffing them up as 
usual last night," a remark which appeared to afford them , 
both no little satisfaction. 

I spent an hour or more between the Figaro and the 
contemplation of a pair of pelicans making leisurely toilet on 
their little island kingdom in St. James's Park over the way. 
Surely, thought I, no more dignified, no more enviable profes- 
sion can there be than to sit looking out day by day on such a 
scene as this, a constant procession of the human comedy, set 
in the finest piece of decorative gardening in Europe ; small 
wonder if the sordid cares of statecraft, of diplomacy and 
policies fade, undei; such conditions, to their rightful insigni- 
ficance. And after all, if you can only relegate Whitaker and 
blue books to their proper place, and look at things in the 
right philosophic vein, what are all your international rela- 
tions more than the aimless buzzing of fussy insects ? This, I 
imagine, is the real attitude of the Tradition Office towards all 
questions except, perhaps, that of salaries and birthday 
honours, and its explanation lies, no doubt, in the view across 
St. James's Park. 

At about two o'clock a functionary, heavy with exposi- 
tion of beer-fed slumber, came to announce that he had taken 
my card in to Mr. Dryftwoode, who would be disengaged in 
^ f^w minutes. He disappeared, and thereafter in those spac- 
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ious halls deep silence brooded undisturbed for an hour. The 
park was almost deserted, the pelicans were dosing, and I had 
long since read all the selected scurrility of the French and 
(jerman press. At three o'clock it occurred to me that 
probably everyone had gone home, leaving me, forgotten 
and alone, in this melancholy place. The thought was suffi- 
cient to drive me out again into the echoing corridors, searching 
eagerly for a human being. Having found the beer-fed one, 
sleeping in a box evidently intended for that purpose, I sent 
him off once more to see whether the Hon. William had 
succumbed to the weight of empire. In a few moments he 
came back, mopping a troubled brow. '' Mr. Dryftwoode will 
see you at once, sir.'' Then, in apologetic undertones,— ''fact 
is, sir, we forgot all about you. It's a 'ot day, sir, isn't it? " 

The Hon. William Dryftwoode, postprandial slumbers 
suggested on his heavy eyelids, bade me welcome ; a stately 
gentleman in his early seventies. The scene of his labours was 
a splendid example of British solidity and comfort— high 
windows, severe decoration, heavy morocco-lined furniture, 
ponderous volumes, portfolios and despatch boxes — all was in 
keeping with the high office of those elected and paid to keep 
watch and ward over the empire's destinies. And this, 
thought I, is he whose name is a household word in all those 
lands and seven seas where the Britisher strives to uphold his 
birthright. From this, the fountain-head, the Most Honourable 
the Marquess of Climesdown derives his inspired utterances; 
in this spot is framed and begotten that flabby invertebrate 
thing known as Britain's foreign policy, cursed by Anglo- 
Saxons throughout the five continents. Instinctively I looked 
out on to the park. The pelicans were still dosing. 

Duly bidden, I unburdened my soul ; the story of one 
Englishman, whose wrongs the empire had left unredressed, 
was told. The tale was a simple one and the Hon. William 
was sympathy itself. The first thing to be done, it appeared, 
was to communicate with one of the officials of the Polonial 
Office. Would I call to-morrow, when he would be glad to 
give me a letter to the gentleman in question and discuss the 
matter further? 

I gently deprecated the suggestion. "If equally con- 
venient," said I, " and since I understand that you are leaving 
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town to-morrow, I would prefer to take the letter to-day,*' 
Mr. Dryftwoode made a pencil note on hie blotting pad— refer- 
ring no doubt to indiscreet porters— and accepted the position 
with well bred courtesy. 

" By all means — you shall have it at once." Selecting two 
sheets of paper and a quill pen, the arm-chair was drawn up 
carefully to the desk as if in preparation for a solemn and 
unwonted rite. The paper was of small " note " size, requiriug 
frequent applications from a mediaeval sand-castor, and pro- 
gress, compared with that of ordinary epistolary effort, was 
slow. While the shrill squeaking quill continued its laborious 
task I took mental notes of the scene, firmly convinced that in 
the years to come their recollection would afford full and 
satisfactory explanation of things otherwise inexplicable. The 
inventory is with me still— the neatly folded papers, bound 
with that 

'• Foul frail red tape which strangles ever 
The honest energetic fool's endeavour," 
blue papfer '' squills " on the mantle-piece, backed by a neat row 
of invitation cards ; the diaries, schedules, maps and records, 
each in its appointed, ui^requeuted place. In the centre, huge, 
symbolic, and of threatening mien, stood the waste-paper 
basket, receptacle of myriad hopes and fears. Only the historic 
pigeon-holes were wanting; these doubtless stretch, in miles of 
catacombs, beneath the building. 

My train of tliought was interrupted by the ceasing of 
the quill's long-drawn protests. 

" Excuse me," said Mr. Dryftwoode, looking up " what 
did you say is the name of our consul at (/hindor ; I have 
forgotten it for the moment.'' 

1 ventured to remind him that the consulate in question 
had been abolished three years before. 

•' Ah, so it was. How very unfortunate.- The Treasury, 
of course." He said "Treasury" as other men use terms of 
reproach. 

Once more the quill's lament smote the silence; then 
suddenly it ceased and he rang a tinkling hand-bell. 

A young man came in, like Agag, delicately, He had a 
pimply face, eye-glasses, and that indescribable alien air notice- 
able in most of those who nowadays compete successfully for 
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our civil service exams. His name, it appeared, was Werther, 
and he looked it. "1 am writing,'' said the Hon. AVilliam, 
"a letter for this gentleman, who has business at the Polonial 
Office. It refers, Werther, to that incident at Chindor; no 
doubt you remember? i propose to address myself to Sir 
Francis Wobbell, who was originally interested in the case. 
Can you tell me whether he is in town at present ?" 

The confidential clerk scratched one leg with the other 
and looked curiously at his chief. "That was a year ago, sir," 
he said; "Sir Francis resigned in April, and has since gone 
abroad. A letter to Sir Arthur Skuttell would probably be 
best." There was no sign on his face either of surprise or any 
other emotion. 

'"Why, bless my soul, that is so— how stupid of me to 
forget I Now that I come to think of it, he wrote to me from 
Norway a few weeks ago. Lovely spot he was in too ; knew 
it well myself in sixties.'' And the dear old gentleman 
stroked his contemplative brow in silence. The clerk softly 
withdrew. 

Apologising for the delay, a second letter was written, 
wherewith in due season [ went forth. Of my subsequent 
journeyings and fortunes between the Tradition and the 
Polonial Offices, this is not the place to speak ; but between 
them there was brought home to me light and knowledge as 
touching those things which underlie and explain the mysteries 
of our system of government. Now, when I hear— as one 
frequently does — abuse of a minister or consul in jun'tibus 
infidehuw, there comes to me the memory of that August 
afternoon, the soft slumbering Tradition Office, with its old- 
world ideals and fixed habits of uselessness, and remembering 
the pelicans in their sunny FiUglish garden, I join not in the 
chorus of cursing. What is the good of it ? 
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'MAN . , . iNVtTKD HtR NKRJHHiir'H Til niNXfr^R 

ON THE GEXTLE ART HF (JIVINCS DIXNERS 

Lat*t night. I diued with (imndon; and as I made ttijr 
waj himie on fnot (ft>r tlip Hturnncb'H flake) tbnmgh wllent 
wtn^etirf, J found myi^w^lf vvjHbtn>?, an ('«Hj?*i{M>f Vpniei* wished lung 
agi), tKmt ■' eonrtfwy wonld invent Himie otJirr eiifltom of 
enter tain mt>nt,** And I went to lH*d in the Hjnritof mdaiicholj, 
for I know that again wt tlieeonventionw <»f Kndetj com m oil- 
men we wagew war in vnin^ 

Not thatt gnfttronomicnlly Mpeakinjy^. there was anj^ 
thing nmlm with Grand on *« dinner. Ob the etmtrarj, his 
*^ (iof id Angelica had «eeu to the baked meats," and the table 
groaned un^ler a mass of na]>erj. tiowers and silver — all the 
pretty fnl-de-ralH with which jour nioilern Ixaiwwife deekn 
ont the hoNjiitnlile lninrd. Tin* eotdsing ttio was moi"e tliati 
pasHahle, niul there Iny in eafb eulrt'P, nnnee and pnttf^nwis 
that element of the iiiiex]iected wbieb one meetw at times in 
the work of Hiipt'nor ChineHe vh^^iU—nAv element of pleiisun* 
t^?mi»ere<l with unknown risks. Yes, it w ae eertainlj a better 
meal than 1 j^et at the < lub ; and jet, in the verj thick o! it, 
while removing the eniNt from a vol nu vent fiux truffm, I warn 
heartiij wishing mywelf bnek there. The certain ]jroftj>eet of 
what waw to conie hung heav^^ on nij Honl, and I con Id have 
gigUed. with honest Pistol, "for any ale houwe in Londua.*' 

Ages aico* toward the dawn of days, the first instinct of 
primitive man. inherited l>y him from antbn>poid a[>esH waj* to 
eat hi» food in a plaoe apart, turning hiw biu'k on bin fellows* 
To thi» day the cuatom eurYiveB here and here^ held only in 
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check by the fettero of our so-called civilisation Spencer traces 
It'in the rites of Polynesian tribes, AVallace found it respected 
amonj? the Malays, and I have noted it myself in the Scotch 
highlands. The instinct itself survives universally, latent in 
the breast of every man, and brought occasionally to the 
surface by atavism or the unwonted "clash of atoms." You 
see it as plainly (if you look for it) in the hijfhest circles of 
society as at the corner table of the chop-house ; but convenr 
tionally we ij^nore it. Ah for me, on occasions like Grandon's 
dinner, the voices of free untrammelled forbears whisper fiercely 
from out their glorious past and I would fain fjro out. slay my 
food on the wild plains and eat it alone under the stars. But 
there are few opportunities for doing so ; the nearest thing to 
it is an up-country trij), and even there my boy watches me 
from soup to celery. 

When man, emerging from his primeval and happiest 
state, began to bo gregarious, he first put clothing upon his 
person and then invited his neighbour to dine, in token of a 
foolish desire for i)eace. From a study of the few records left 
by these ancients, it would appear that the inviter had usually 
something to gain by the invitation— either the party invited 
was the stronger or fiercer, or he could repay such unusual 
affability by desirable services In this respect we still adhere 
closely enough to the original ideas of hospitality. From the 
very first, however, there was something particularly solemn 
and significant in the admission of strangers to the rites of 
the table ; the occasion was fraught with ceremony, and the 
subsequent relations of host and guest entailed certain mutual 
obligations of friendshii) and goodwill, 'i'he life (and probably 
the reputation) of any man who dined with a patriarch was 
safe in that house for all time. Then as the ages rolled on, 
and man's " sc()i)e of c()rreHi)()n(lence" with his fellows grew 
wider, the feeling of sacred ness of hospitality deepened — and 
especially, as the weaker sex was kept religiously in the 
back-ground, did the act of eating together bind men with 
bonds of faith unbreakable. It was man to man in those days, 
for war or i)eace ; as it is still with the wandering Arab, so 
was it then ; to eat of a man's salt was to become even as 
his brother. There would be a decline, I imagine, in the 
consumption of salt, were such terms binding on us to-day. 
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For it is undoubtedly with hospitality as with many 
another of the unseen foundations on which society, as we 
know it, rests ; the thing itself, the name, remains with us, 
but the conditions and needs which produced and required it 
are gone with the dust of forgotten centuries. Even the 
wholesome joviality and cheer of a hundred years ago have 
forsaken our fin-de-siecle entertainments; our forefathers, 
when the ladies had tasted their glass of sack, had at least 
the excuse of a bottle or two of port apiece, for bringing them 
together, and they probably respected each other the better 
for sleeping it off together under the same table. But now-a- 
days— bah 1 it is all part of the smooth, well-oiled machinery 
whereby society revolves to its own satisfaction amidst the 
bowings and scrapings of little bunches of marionettes. We 
are no longer real live human beings— but pupi)ets all ; living 
by rules that we did not make and dare not break ; dining out, 
as we do everything else, on the lines prescribed for us in the 
manuals of etiquette and deportment. 

I perceive that I have approached dangerously near to 
moralising— that, my friends, is simply the result of meringues 
and gorgonzola. Let us beat a hasty retreat, however, from 
any such peril, and return rather to our muttons— I mean 
Grandon's dinner. 

It was an entertainment typical of our degeneration 
from things rational. For your model and sensible feasting 
should mean, I take it, that goodly foregathering of intimates 
wherein choice viands do but afford enjoyment subsidiary to 
the pleasures of familiar intercourse. Hut Grnndon's invita- 
tions had been sent out on the most modern principle, a principle 
that greatly resembles the parochial issue of souptickets. As 1 
took my seat at table, I found myself furtively scanning the 
cards whereon were set forth the names of my neighbours, 
even as a traveller looks anxiously on the company in some 
lonely wayside inn. Heigho I Oh my right was Mrs. Turtle, 
a lady whom 1 knew (from study of the newspapers) to have 
been married here a year ago and to have presented Mr. Turtle 
quite recently with a male child. She was obviously outside 
the pale of rational conversation. To my left sat a young 
gentleman who looked as if he had just left school, but who 
assured me that the government he represents had just sent 
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him hither on matfcern of imiiortninr fruni Hwatow. He found 
ine (liilL tlinibtlesH, lor be iiilrirpHHed hi^ ct*nver«ation after the 
ftrfcJt enti^* to the $>;\r] im bin left ; a eonversfttion wbit^h seemed 
toeoiiKiwt fhiefly of '"when I wHa in Hwatow*" Opposite me 
(*at Uaytora, who diMcuM>*efi the meritH nl every ponj in the 
^tt lenient with auyoiie whi> wouhi 
liKtAni to him— I didn't. Ko, after a 
fruitless effort to ^t Mrs. Turtle*§ mind 
off t!ie Iml^y. I ate my 'Ror^ouw meal 
in 8il*>nee, nnim^injE mywelf between the 
rourneH in an nttt*mpt ta ^;uei*« at the 
reflHonft wb it'll had led to each gnest^g 
preHrnce. 

I'VoHi th»rt rnelant-htdy analywiH 1 was 
forced to tlie eoiieluHiun that diuneris like 
(h-nndon'« are the result of 
1— A iiesiire for Moi-ial advnneeraent, 
J— The fnrtbena^ of '*pidg:in/' 
:i— A Mtern weiiHiMif duty, and (Hometimew) 
4— A H|*irlt of miMfdai'ed friendlinewK. 

Aiy own invitation bad been iwHiieil, 
1 knew, ntider the rondnnod intiueneeH of 
-i and 4, 

Shades of Uie ' Mermaid Tavern'' 
and "Tijree Tuaw/* to what tjase usea 
tins civiliNntioa bnni^bt nnl How far 
nre we From ihoNc jifdmy day**— only 

ITr*) yeurw ny^o -when the ^ 1 Mean tellw 

S Tel In that he will talk buHiiieeiw itver 
hiH uioniinj^ ehoeohite with any nnia, 
but iit nijiht he will dine with thowe 
whom hiH lionl bivewl If* there, 1 woaderj 
a BJn^le one of na who eau honestly say 
that be, or rather eh i% has not breathed 
n Mt^h of relief tni re^'eivin^ a prdite 
leFiisal ti» aa eiiually polite invitatloa? 
I doubt it. And wliat* in ytern logiis 
must we eoaelude from s*neb an 
admi»i*Jon? Only thii#, that bir everyone id nn who defliryw 
to be at amity with hi« feUows^ tlie (jriei* demanded by oar 
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social conventioiLs is so high that in its fortunate and 
occasional remission lies great relief. It is a mad world. 

Of what followed the comfortable ten minutes' smoke 
at Grandon's it is unnecessary to speak. Which of us has 
not endured these things ? Who but the veriest Timon 
absolute has not suffered this modern martyrdom ? I look 
back on it now, from the comfort of my armchair, and shudder. 
That fearsome period of "a little music," when Mrs. Turtle 
sang "Twickenham Ferry," and another timid soul breathed 
out an Italian love song of most abandoned sentiment; when 
a pale young man gave forth a melancholy comic song through 
his nose, and another played the violin for all the world like 
Shylock's woollen bagpipe. How, after each of these efforts, 
we all sighed and said "thank you" — presumably because 
they had ceased. And then, because the "leading lady" was 
afraid (though longing) to go, how we all sat down to a 
round game of cards, ghosts, or nap, or some equally rollicking 
form of wild enjoyment until that leading lady received a 
premonitory kick under the table from her weary lord, and 
incontinently we fled out into the darkness. 

These things would make a misanthropist of Mark 
Tapley himself. Personally, I am neither cynic nor recluse 
and 1 can enjoy the fellowship of congenial society. But what 
I would like to ask is : Cannot the gentle art of giving dinners 
be in some manner amended by general consent ? Can modern 
ingenuity find no tolerable substitute for the round game of 
cards and the little music aforesaid ? And, if not, should it not 
be lawful for a man, without outraging propriety, to go home 
before the leading lady ? But the "soup ticket" form of social 
entertainment cannot be civilisation's last word on the subject. 
" Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward to what 
th^y were before," sings the immortal bard. Therein must lie 
our hope. 



HblXmrHY 




1 want to waj, dear DorothTr^ 
That yewterdfty 1 chanced to see 
You, from my window, tnaktii^ meat 
For Xmrm \mi^. Vou kioked ho Bweet, 
Ho fuH of old-time housewifery ; 

And never did i*enelupe, 

The Wii«^ in alee aufh patisserie 1 

Hut, Dorotliy, Utw at your feet 

I want to say 

That It iH not einmuh for me 
('Jliouffh I've acceiJtttd gratefully) 
One Xm&e day nuch fare to eat, 
Ail nOt tiiii !tiif! When next we meet 
There's something (may 1 come to tea?) 
1 want to say I 



A JAPANESE PASSPORT 

(A.D. 1894) 

Nikko was rejoicing in the presence of a Prince, and 
policemen were 8m thick as thieves. There were so many of 
them to the square mile that it behoved a careful person to 
ascertain what things a man might do and yet live. Hy 
personal experience we learned that our jinrickshas and horses 
might not travel by the same road as this sprig of Japanese 
royalty, that no man might look on It from his verandah, and 
that neither hat nor umbrella might shelter one's head while 
It passed. These were hints given us by bobbies (four feet six, 
with a sword) as occasion required, but as to the whole code 
of deportment, we were left in grievous ignorance. It was 
only seventeen years old, this pocket Mikado, and It wore a 
riding costume which consisted of a frock coat, white trousers, 
and an obviously second-hand hat ; so that It's objection to 
being looked at was intelligible enough. Also It was followed 
by an assortment of grooms, major-generals, equerries and 
i*rime Ministers, all very fierce and haughty, in spite of clothes 
that savoured of Astleys and the sawdust ring. Therefore, 
said I, it behoves us to go like Agag, delicately, and to avoid 
outraging any of the local proprieties. For although a few 
short years of H. B. M.'s protection still stand between us and 
the inside of Japanese goals, the possibility of being personally 
conducted by irate officials to the nearest Treaty Port was 
unpleasant enough. So, seeking out the hotel manager, I 
enquired in all humility what things a tourist might lawfully 
do; telling him at the same time that I put no trust in 
princes. 

The manager, rubbing his knees, looked thoughtful. His 
exjieriences ; both with globe trotters and policemen, have 
made him wary, and he never commits himself either in his own 
business or that of other people, except in the matter of bill?. 
His eye wandered slowly round his den, seeking inspiration 
from the Chubb 's safe and certain ancient and mysterious 
biscuit tins until it rested 09 ^h^ pigeon-hole where he keeps 
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our paasports. Here he got an inspiration which he proceeded 
to put into English. 

" The gendarme " he said, ** shall see to obey the many 
Kocal Regulations. If you shall follow Rocal Regulations it is 
no trouble. Therefore you must now read passport and re- 
form to it," and with that he handed me the document in 
question. 

" Do the Local Regulations provide for a sending of 
princes," I enquired. I could not recall anything of the sort ; 
in fact I was unaware that H. B. M.'s Consul had supplied me 
with any kind of information for the two dollars he levied — 
except a general intimation against trading or discharging 
firearms in the interior, a wise precaution. Again my native 
friend was troubled : he was evidently unprepared to act as a 
diplomatic agent between unwary strangers and the body 
politic of Dai Nippon. His brow contracted with burden 
of care. 




"they've forgotten one or two points" 

"The Prince is not Rocal Regulations— he shall laterly 
be Mikado of Japan " (this with indrawn and bated breath). 
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" It must be for all persons to respectful him and salute." 
" But," he added as an afterthought, "it is one week more he 
shall be going to Tokio— then it is not so much gendarme." 
Thfs reflection appeared to give the little man more satisfaction 
than the Presence itself; 1 have no doubt that mine host found 
it irksome at times. 

Meanwhile I had been studying the passport. For two 
dollars worth of British Consular activity, it was imposing 
enough, and the fact that 1 had got it without undue delay 
was in itself worth the money. Moreover it had a red seal, a 
signature and a stamp on it with my name legibly filled in ; 
all of which was extremely gratifying. But on the subject of 
Local Regulations, beyond stating generally that they must 
be observed, it was discreetly silent and unedifying. I subse- 
quently discovered that they were fully given in Japanese on 
the back of the document, a fact which to my mind simply 
added insult to injury— for it gives the native bobby an 
obvious advantage over any traveller who cannot read 
Japanese. It is very possible however, that H. B. M.'s 
Consulates have not yet discovered the existence or meaning 
of the Japanese text : when they do, a rough translation will 
no doubt be given. 

/ But to return to mine host. He was eyeing me anxi- 
ously all the time, hoping that the passport would remove my 
difficulties and myself ; for the bourgeoisie in Japan does not 
like to discuss official matters Therefore when I told him 
that, in spite of consular aid, I was still in parlous ignorance 
he looked gloomily into space and offered no solution of the 
problem. It was at this juncture that Providence intervened 
in the person of Rosea P. Shekkels, of New York, a man 
remarkable for great geniality, much wealth and an 
unquenchable thirst. From the bar he had gathered the drift 
of our conversation and from it he now emerged to my aid, as 
a god radiant from an automatic machine. 

" Here ye are," he said, handing me a document from his 
pocket-book— "you'll find 'em all fair and square in that ; not 
that they're going to help ye much in the matter of dealing with 
princes and such truck. Of all the one-horse dodgasted regula- 
tions 1 ever saw, they just snatch the bun. Come and wash 
your, neck while yq^^xQ wrestling with 'em ? You'll need it." 
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1 washed ; perusing meanwhile my friend's passport, as 
provided by the Great Republic. Here they were at last, 
these local regulations set out at length and, mark you, all 
for the sum of one dollar 1 But there was nothing in them to 
guide one aright in the neighbourhood of princes ; no instruc- 
tions concerning the rights and duties of aliens in the presence 
of Jai)ane8e royalty. Our case was evidently an unforeseen 
one. 

The local regulations of Dai Nii)pon are like the Pleiades, 
in number seven, and they provide that foreigners travelling 
in the interior shall not travel at night in carriages without a 
light nor drive rapidly on narrow roads ; they forbid scribbling 
on temples and lighting fires in forests or hillH ; they insist on 
due payment of ferry-tolls, and, lastly, they prohibit poaching 
on game preserves and attendance on horseback at fires. But 
none of thtese things affected me at the moment. I carry a 
light at all times— my pipe requires it— and, so far, J had seen 
neither carriages, ferries nor preserves in our wanderings. As 
to rapid driving, that is a matter which rests with the rickHha 
coolies ; and there have been so many scribbles on temples, 
since Miss Bird began it, that this subject is played out. 1 
didn't want to light a fire anywhere in August— if I had the 
rain would soon have put it out— and if anyone else had lit 
one 1 certainly should not have attended it on horseback. A 
Japanese horse looks quite dangerous enough without using 
it to attend conflagrations. 

"They've forgotten one or two points," said Hosea P. 
Shekkels; "they should have made it unlawful to navigate 
waterfalls and shut down on all playing with earthquakes. 
They should have warned us not to speak to the man at the 
wheel, also to keep off the grass. This thing is no use, any- 
how ; it's incomplete." 

I agreed with Hosea and left him telling the manager 
that Japan would have to alter her regulations before the 
revised treaties can come into force. The manager seemed 
quite agreeable. 

But r, not knowing what to do in case of complications 
with the Court, and being unable to distinguish a prime 
minister from a postman in their j)resent mixed garb, left 
Mkko and its prince on the following day. 1 had to walk to 
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the station, for His Highness, was going on a picnic, and had 
impounded all the rickshas to carry his beer and red blankets. 
The manager told me so and I believe him ; for I met the Lord 
Chamberlain carrying a tea-pot and some dried fish. ( I 
wish Lord Salisbury and Mr. Curzon had seen him.) This 
dignitary informed me that the Prince's name was Haru ; but 
he seemed, from what I saw of him, very partial to Eatin. 




AT THE RUINS OF WAN SHOD SHAN 

My lady, long ere you and 1 

Appeared upon this mortal scene, 

This was a spot in days gone by 

That pleased the eye of many a queen ; 

Here merry maids in satins bright, 
Looked down upon yon lilied lake, 

And took the same untaught delight 
In life that butterflies may take. 

Here minstrels sang and here the Court 
Of Emperors, in summer days, 

Enjoyed the evening air and sought 
Amusement in nJ fresco plays. 

({one are those lords and ladies fair 
Their names are scarcely memories, 

And not an echo in the air 

Of all their old-time revelries; 

Yes, they are gone ; ah, lady mine, 
The past for them ; for us, to-day ; 

And never was such grace as thine 
In any palace of Catlmy I 
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[a RTUDY IX PATHOf.OGY] 



Slowly, along the palm-fringed road which leads to 
Colombo's Hospital from the Fort, a bullock ambulance bore 
Captain Terence McManus, his mortal coil struggling mightily 
against the first fierceness of typhoid. It was noon of a 
September day and the sunlight beat down mercilessly, 
slanting through the latticed sides of the clumsy vehicle ; puffs 
of land-breeze came laden with damp heat, sprung from 
profuse vegetation rotting in far off jungles, and Terence knew 
vaguely that his lines were cast in unpleasant places. At 
intervals, when the Tamil driver raised his cursing of man or 
beast to a shriller note, or when, by some sudden jolting of the 
cart, the icebag slipped from his forehead, words uttered 
after the manner of seafarers bore witness that nerves and 
brain were keeping touch, impatiently enough, with his 
environment. At suf h times Nurse Edith, precariously seated 
on a narrow ledge by his pillow, would soothe him, speaking 
as to a restless, tired child, and instinctively noting the 
throbbing pulse with one cool hand laid on his. Thus, with 
doses of brandy and much bad language, came Terence 
McManus, erstwhile captain of theYangtsze steamer ** Pilgrim," 
to the passenger ward, henceforth to be known therein as 
No. 3. 

It was a restless, irritated soul that looked out, with 
sense of injury, from the eyes of the new patient upon the little 
white-walled room, that eagerly questioned the house 
surgeon as to the probable length of this affliction, and that 
murmured unceasingly against such undeserved buffets of 
destiny. For in his forty years of rough and tumble in the 
Far East, the Gods had greatly spared Terence. He had never 
known sickness nor had ever been anything but a rough- voiced, 
tough-skinned mariner of the cheery "old China-hand " school. 
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And now, just as the end of all hie work had been won; when 
his savings, added to a bit of lucky speculation, had brought 
old Ireland and leisure out of dreamland into reality ; when at 
last he was heading straight for home where Norah, the wife, 
was awaiting him, with little Nell that he had'nt seen " since 
she was knee-high," to be thus smitten— well might he murmur 
against the high (iods. "Is it at such a time as this doctor, I 
ask ye, that a strong man should be getting sick, at all? 
Perdition take the soul of yon black-livered German that puts 
me ashore to be here when every day was bringing me nearer 
home I Ah now, nurse, can't you see I'm better?— and d'ye 
think I will be able to be up before the next mail leaves?" 
And thus, restlessly fighting the foul fiend, haunted with one 
fixed idea to get well quickly and away, he saw the long 
summer days grow, wearing to a week and then a fortnight. 

They were all very good to him in the passenger ward, 
for there was something more than usually pathetic in the 
helplessness of this strong man who had never known a sick- 
bed, and whose soul was longing for the home he had not seen 
since boyhood. Nurse Edith bore his fretfulness with some- 
thing more than her usual wondrous patience; Perez, the 
visiting surgeon, would look in oftener than the regulations 
required, with a cheery smile and an optimistic interpretation 
of the day's record. Even the dainty Lady Superintendent, 
with hair and eyes that brought into the room a breath as 
of English spring, could find time to sit with the petulant 
mariner, distracting his mind from monomania ; and a con- 
valescent Boer prisoner from the adjoining ward, inarticulate 
but friendly, spent many hours playing his national anthem 
and other mournful melodies on a wheezy accordion, in a 
kindly attempt to soothe and cheer. 

Gradually, after the first week of illness and as high 
fever undermined his keen vitality, there came to Terence 
something of acquiescence in his lot, resignation that was 
almost apathy in so strenuous a soul. It seemed to him that 
the dull routine of the hospital ward had come to be— nay, 
had always been— part of his life; this unbroken round of 
slops and brandy, doctors' visits, temperature charts, icebags 
and nurses, had been his since the beginning of time— Manuel, 
the Tamil boy, who washed him morning and evening and 
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sponged his shrunken frame at intervals when the fever raged 
fiercely, surely he had known these ministrations since the 
beginning of time? More and more dreamy and remote 
became his thoughts of the old house by the river at 
Coleraine. Life seemed to have dimmed suddenly in that 
direction and to be centred here, his attention rivetted for ever 
on the nurses' soft footsteps or, in their absence, on the doings 
of a grey squirrel that lived in a banyan tree opposite. 

All sights and sounds of the daily hospital routine 
blended themselves into his consciousness as part qI the 
eternal order of things ; dawn, heralded by sleepy voices 
of jackdaws in the palms and twittering of swallows in 
the eaves ; then the old night watchman, stirred to activity 
in expectation of food and his approaching release ; slow 
footfalls of coolies and gardener drowsily bestiring themselves 
to the day's work in the still, shadowed court ; nurses from 
the planters' and childrens' wards comparing notes of the 
night, ready also for their relief; — these things had come 
to be the inevitable dawning of days that stretched back 
through aeons of years. They meant the coming of nurse 
Edith, and of her ever helpful hand. Then, marked off by 
sendings of food into six two hour watches, came the long 
stretch of daylight, its ebb and flow of fever and pain^ 
Marking it at intervals of milestone regularity, came visits 
of surgeon and chaplain, the droning voice of a reader 
in the sailors' ward, and, beyond these, the Boer's daily 
service of hymns. Beyond these again, and forming, as 
it were, the perpetual motif of existence, was the ceaseless 
sound of wheels from the Fort road, the barking of pariahs, 
and lamentation of innumerable doves. Confronted by these 
realities the soul of Terence McManus had made them his, to 
the exclusion of all else ; so that the deck of the old '* Pilgrim," 
the labours, friendship and memories of the China Coast 
became merged and blurred into remote distance. 

Of Norah and little Nellie he spoke often at first, 
keenly anxious about their anxiety, since a telegram had 
been sent them ; but as the long days wore on, they too 
became part of the shadowy distance which had gone be- 
fore this eternity of hospital silence and shade. Indistinctly 
he felt that they were there, waiting for him, and that he 
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could not go,— but the burden of the thought gradually 
faded into insignificance as compared, for instance, with 
the terrors of a certain piano strenuously attacked each 
day towards sunset in a bungalow across the road, or 
the persistent cawing of a jackdaw in the eaves. The 
latter could be dealt with— Manuel spent much of his 
time in stoning raucous- voiced birds— but to realise that every 
evening must bring again the same nerve-racking mutilation 
of the " Virgin's Prayer " or Sousa's marches, made each 
afternoon a time of hideous expectation, to the point of 
shutting out all other thoughts. 

Then came a day, after three weeks of illness and a crisis 
of which Terence knew nothing, when nurse Edith informed 
him that he was getting better. Terence grunted, asked when 
he might expect to have something decent to eat and suggest- 
ed that he would like to sit up. Proceeding to do so, however, 
he collapsed ignominiously, and thereat burst into tears. Next 
came a telegram saying that Norah and little Nell were on 
their way out; he professed annoyance at needless expense, 
but reckoning the progress of their journey proved a healthier 
form of mental activity than counting the barks of pariahs 
or geckotrails on the ceiling. Thereafter he took a steadily 
increasing interest in the subject of food supply, renewing daily 
his acquaintance with long forgotten triumphs of the culinary 
art, such as boiled eggs, coffee and minced chicken. And daily, 
as these miracles had their effect, the old life loomed up again 
out of the mists, and day-dreams came peacefully to him as he 
lay and listened to the land-breeze rustling in the palms, day- 
dreams of familiar faxies and jolly trips in the old "I*ilgrim." 
Through long drowsy afternoons he sailed again the broad 
waters of the great river, wherein all the best of his life's 
pictures were framed ; saw again the teeming life of busy tea- 
seasons, and the haze of summer heat shimmering off the sides 
of the old hulk at Hankow ; all the sights and sounds of the 
river came back, seeming the fairer in their distance, — the^ 
ports of call with their never-ceasing song of laden coolie 
gangs, long silent reaches where the hogdeer stood by the 
waters' edge on summer evenings, and where wild-fowl rose 
in thousands from the ** Pilgrim's " bows on winter nights. 
-Terence was convalescent; the bouse surgeon cautiously 
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admitted that in three or four weeks he would be fit to 
' travel again. 

"That'll just be right, doctor; give the wife time to 
have a look around and teach me to walk ; and then we'll all 
be off together. And not sorry to go, doctor, for all you're so 
decent to me ! " 



It was Sunday evening and the passenger ward lay 
hushed in the grateful enjoyment of a cool breeze that followed 
close upon a stifling day ; dinner was over and the night nurses 
had gone their first round. In a little while would come 
shaded lights, sleeping draughts and the last entries on the 
day's record. Hardly a sound broke upon the stillness; the 
Boer prisoners' evening hymn had ceased, leaving behind it a 
vague senpe of oppression, a note discordant in a world that 
should have been all harmony. Now and again the weak, 
quickly-hushed cry of a baby in the childrens' ward came with 
its petulant message of pain. 

Number Three was restless. The steamer bringing Norah 
and little Nell was due to arrive to-morrow, and the results 
of his impatience had been marked by a slight increase of 
temperature ; nothing to worry about, but sufficient to sug- 
gest to the house surgeon an addition of bromide to the 
sleeping draught. Also, noting that the wind was backing 
landwards from the sea, Antonio, the night watchman, and 
the ward-nurse were warned to shut the windows should a 
storm come up in the night, as indeed seemed likely. Antonio, 
for greater safety, was placed on duty by the door. And soon 
Terence, protesting that he could not sleep, yielded to the 
strong captain of dreams. 

Now, the night nurse was a pretty little thing of the 
Dutch-Portuguese-Cingalese type of silliness, brought down 
recently from one of the hill stations. She cared nothing for 
hospitals now, for was she not to marry Thompson, the young 
tea-planter, in a few months? So after the midnight round 
she settled herself comfortably to sleep in the verandah, 
bidding Antonio call her if necessary. And Antonio, being aged 
and very weary, found the example to his liking. The night 
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had become sultry ; in the wards the ^patients, haviu^ thrown 
off their bhinkets, tossed In reMtless sleep. And »o it came 
about that at three o'clock, roused by vivid lightning, the 
nur«e awoke. Kain, cold-driven from the hills, was beating 
through the verandahs from the north and west and the 
voice of Number Three was calling loudly, full of irritation and 
a sense of wrong. Kubbing her eyes, she stumbled through 
the dark passage, arousing Antonio from his stertorous 
slumbers on her way to the bedside. Even to her unskilful eye 
there was something wrong ; the patient had evidently caught 
a chill ; his temperature was high and his teeth chattered. 
The cold wind had come suddenly, to find him, bathed in 
perspiration, fast in the deep sleep of narcotics. 

Had she not been a silly little thing— and a good deal 
frightened— she would have called up the house surgeon. As 
it was Terence got a change of pyjamas, his blanket, and 
another draught (the last based upon general instructions 
as to sleeplessness). This time Antonio, having closed the 
windows, remained by the bedside, grumbling at the labour 
involved in tending \vhite men in general and Number Three 

in i)articular. 

• * * * * 

Mrs. McManus and her daughter had breakfasted at the 
(jrand Hotel, made cheerful by the doctor's report which had 
met them on board the night before, and had driven out along 
the road where Terence and the bullock ambulance had passed 
six weeks ago. As they turned in at the Hospital garden 
nurse lOdith came out to meet them. No introduction was 
required ; hardly a question asked. Her eyes alone, without 
the hushed voice and tearstained face, would have told them 
the truth. As they reached the passengers' ward, the doctor 
came into the verandah ; iMrs. McManus took the silently 
proffered hand. 

*'Are we in time, doctor? Oh, what could have hap- 
pened?" 

"Ladies, you must be brave, — come this way please. 
He is still conscious, but cannot last long. A sad relapse, and 
very sudden." 

As they came to the bedside, Terence looked up. His 
^oice came low and jerkily;— "Ah, Norah, you've come at last, 
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and you've brought me little N^ll. I knew ye'd be here soon. 
Why, the girl's bigger than yourself, mother. Don't ye be 
crying, Nell, girl. Nurse, give me some brandy. You were'nt 
quite right about my getting up this week, I'm afraid. Norah, 
she said " 

Nurse Kdith laid her cool fingers on the parched lips and 
«hook her head, for silence. The doctor led Mrs. McManus to 
the open window ; there, as the truth burned itself into her 
consciousness, the picture of the banyan tree glistening with 
the night's rain became a haunting memory to her for all time. 
.\nd so, through the fierce heat of the day, hoping faintly 
against hope, they waited; while the inexorable routine of 
hospital duties ran its appointed course. At sunset the end 
came. Strong with the last brilliance of a flickering light, 
Terence sat up and looking beyond those bare white walls, 
saw again the great river rolling yellow to the sea. . 

'• Eighteen feet on the bar,— Quarter master, hard aport I 
Full speed ahead I " Thus passed Terence McManus. 




ON THE UEARTLESSNESS OF CREATION 
IN GENERAL 

[a solemn thought] 



If you remember, Wordsworth thought it hard 
When Mary, wretched girl, had shuffled off 
Her mortal coil (sad victim of a cough) ; 
He thought it wrong, I say, that no regard 
Was shown thereto by this insensate world ; 
It paid no heed to Mary's swift demise, 
But bore her onward, as it calmly whirled 
Into the depths of space, with rocks and trees, 
This irritated Wordsworth at the time, 
And he complained, as usual, in rhyme. 

In my far-distant salad days, to me 

It seemed that Wordsworth always brought to mind 

Some agM sheep tied bleating to a tree ; 

But latterly, d'you know, I've been inclined 

To look at matters in a similar way. 

To curse this beastly callous world that goes 

lievolving on its axis once a day. 

Regardless of my obvious needs and woes. 

1 hate to think, when all things go contrary, 

This planet cares no more for me than Mary. 
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Antonia and I have had a few words. Accordingly she 
has gone to bed with a ''sick headache" and I am havinp: my 
dinner at the Chib. Plenty of married men dine at the Club, 
but the boys eye me suspiciously and seem to guess that I have 
had a row. I wish it had never happened— for a woman 
convinced against her will is as impervious to arguments as 
ever. I don't believe, for that matter, that 
Antonia was convinced at all; and in any 
case I shall have to apologise to-morrow 
and say I was a brute ; that is the inevit- 
able ending to words with Antonia. Any 
row is bad, but a useless row is silly. 

It is all Strind berg's fault. If he had not 
written that article in the White lie view J 
should not have read it, and consequently I 
should not have been provided with the 
facts and figures which sent Antonia to bed. 
And yet Strindberg is a fine fellow; his 
arguments are powerful as sledge-hammers ; 
his facts adamantine, and his logical con- 
clusions irrefutable. Then, too, his name 
carries with it the certain weight of an 
established reputation; as a philosopher and 
thinker on social questions his right to 
attention cannot be gainsaid. My wife 
admitted that much before 1 began to read 
the article, and said he was a greater authority as regards the 
sex than Montegazza— and therefore, when I found in his pages 
all the arguments that I have been instinctively longing for 
these last two years, the temptation to use them was more 
than flesh and blood could resist. 

For two years 1 have been a victim of the " New 
Woman" movement — not a hopeless, agonised victim, perhaps, 
but still a victim, unwilling and defenceless. There are 
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millions more, I know, in the same plight at this moment; 
millions of quiet, peace-loving married men bearing up under 
the pressure of a daily-growing burden ; men who would not 
hurt a fly, meeting in silence and shame the reproachful looks 
of woman, down-trodden and evilly ill-treated ; men with a 
keen sense of honour, who smart under the burning words of 
woman too long oppressed and now at bay. I am one 
of these ; and, as one, 1 hail the advent of Strindberg as 
Andromeda hailed Perseus of old. 

Antonia reads a good deal of the trash which nowadays 
passes current for literature, and she has devoured all such 
recent productions of the " advanced woman '' school as, 
floating on the tide of a meretricious popularity, have reached 
this backwater of civilisation. Happily their number is 
largely reduced by distance and we are spared the cheaper 
railway station imitations. But these books, such as they 
are, have left a deep mark on her mind, such as it is. The 
Heavenly Twins began it, giving shape, she said, to many 
unformulated ideas that had till then been latent somewhere 
at the back of her consciousness— ideas of man's tyranny and 
of a season ripe for rebellion against that evil burden borne on 
woman's shoulder from the beginning of time. Then came 
the Yellow Aster, adding an unsavoury but powerful stimu- 
lant to the growth of these unhappy germs. Next it was 
Wreckfige, pungent and strong meat ; but the germs thrived 
on it and grew livelier. Dodo and Keynotes, Discords and 
Idenln, with half a dozen other works of a similar kidney, 
completed the process of my wife's mental development and 
brought her to that state in which she at present rejoices. 

Now I have no objection to her— or any other woman 
—holding any views she likes, especially if she arrives at them 
by a bonk fide process of thought. Liberty of opinion I hold 
to be as good for Antonia as it is for me, and a thing to be 
encouraged. 1 don't like your woman, your average woman, 
who inherits all her ideas from her mother and is incapable of 
altering one of them. 1 am quite willing that Antonia should 
arrive at any conclusions she chooses with regard to the 
perfidy and baseness of the male human m general. But 1 
distinctly object to the argumentum ad hominem—i.e. myself— 
with which she points and applies her arguments. That is, 
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however, a feature of feminine logic ; it descends invariably 
from the general to the particular— and it is usually extremely 
offensive. The resentment which rankles in Antonia against 
the injustice of man in general must have an outlet ; she must 
deliver her soul — and it would seem that Providence has 
appointed me unto that end. Her forces axjt like those of any 
other undirected body, in the line of the least resistance. I 
suppose it is natural, but it does not conduce to harmony. 

Over our domestic and once happy fireside she has of 
late insisted on reading to me the choicest quotations from 
the exponents of woman's advanced creed. 1 have been satu- 
rated with extracts of Sarah Grand and my soul has turned 
in loathing from the imaginings of George Egerton. As she 
reads, Antonia turns on me eyes full of the reproach of 
centuries, and as I sit there alone, unprotected, to answer for 
all the crimes of man at the bar of outraged female opinion, 
my usual powers of argument leave me and I hang my head, 
like any convicted felon. Under the combined lashes of 
Antonia and Sarah, 1 am mute. Or rather 1 was, until 
Strindberg came to the rescue. 

Gallant Strindberg ! Born out of the fulness of time, the 
deliverer of his sex borne down by the raucous voices of the 
shrieking sisterhood. 1 found him a week ago at the Club ; 1 
read him in one glorious half hour of ecstasy and relief, and 
having read, 1 bore him home to read again and inwardly 
digest. And this afternoon 1 gave Antonia, in small doses 
and gently, Strindberg 'On the Inferiority of Woman." 

Strindberg has got his subject down to a fine point. 
Beginning with the structural and physical disabilities of 
woman, playing relentlessly through the entire gamut of her 
shortcomings, he proves historically, ^categorically and plainly 
her condition of hopeless and eternal inferiority. He is not 
what one would call polite, and I should imagine him to be 
an unpleasant sort of man at a small tea party— but after two 
years of advanced women's utterances 1 find him extremely 
refreshing. There was a time when 1 would have avoided 
Strindberg ; now he is welcome as the Great Twin Brethren 
before the walls of besieged Rome. 

"Woman,'- he says, in a preliminary scientific indict- 
ment to which Antonia listened in mute astonishment, " shows 
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in her Htructural and mental weakne^BeH, many pointH of 
reHemblnnee with the child and the neji^ro. Her Wood in a 
weak and diluted compound, and her Hpine HhowH far more 
evidence of a caudal apiM^ndaKC" tlian that of man." (Here my 
wife tp^ew distinctly reHtive). "Her hUuU too in an inferior 
article and the K^ey matter of the brain w not ho deiiHe aH in 
the male." 

** There I a^ree with him," naid Antonia. *' If denwty of 
brain is to l)e a Hiji^n of HUi)eriority we cannot comi)ete with 
you." 

'•Only aH rejijardH the tprej matter, I replied. '* (irey 
matter and jn^ey hair are, it appearH, nijjjnH of windom equally 
rare in your w»x. Hut do not let uh diHcuHH it, my denr ; the 
article Ih well worth your attention, and interruptiouH will 
only loHe uh the thread of itn arjcunient." 

'' Her nervouH nyHtem," continueHStrindberjjc, '* Ih nimilar 
to that of the Havajjce. capable of nupportin^ fpn^nt phynical 
finin but lacking in moral courage to do ho." 

" Brute," naid .Antonia. 

"Like the Havape Hhe dinplayn a tendency to Her vile 
imitation," (my wife takcH in Heveral ladicH' papern) "lack of 
initiative, fear of nolitude, and lastly an immodernte love 
of dance and movement, all chnracterinticH to be found in 
BuHhmen and babien." 

"What abnolute nouHeuBe," Huorted Antonia, "fear of 
Holitude indeed — it in the one thinp we ank, the j^reatest 
bleHHinjic." 

"Antonia," 1 naid jj^ravely "will you let me read 
Strindberg or will you not ? Yesterday I listened respectfully 
to a long article on wonien's dubn ; Hurely that very fair play 
of which you are always talking should make you give a 
hearing to the other side of the question ? " Antonia subsided. 

" The so-called higher qualities of woman," proceeds the 
philosopher, " do not bear a searching analysis— of sequence 
of ideas in her mind there is but little evidence; her inqiression- 
ability, of which we hear much, is merely that of tlie child; 
her hysterical and passionate outbursts when thwarted are 
the true eciuivalents of a child's kicks and screams ; her power 

of concentration " But here Antonia interrupt<Hl again. 

" Tm never hyHt<»rical," she naid. "and it'n jM'rfectly abmird." 
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*' My dear," I remarked, " Strindberg is not writing 
about you. One of the chief weaknesses of your sex lies 
in its inability to consider any question impersonally ; you 
invariably descend to the individual case. With regard to 
hysterics 1 will admit that you form one of those exceptions 

which prove the rule, but Strindberg '' 

t 




"OHl BOTHER STRINDBKRft." 



"Oh, bother Strindberg,— what does he know about 
it ? Love of dance and movement, indeed I I suppose you 
men don't care for dancing ? You only do it to oblige us 
eh ? Why, only yesterday " 

"Antonia,"! said gently, "you are simply confirming 
Strindberg's remarks. h\ pedf^ Herculeui.'^ 
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Now I admit that I Hlioiildn't have Haid that. If there 
iH one thiiifj; my wife can't Htand it ih a quotation in (me 
of tlie dead lan^a^OH ; hIio woiihl Hooner hear any offenaive 
remark in KngliHh (which Ih natural, because Hhe could then 
continue the arj^ument). 

*'()h, you nwdn't talk about Ilerculew, eHpecially if 
it iHu't fit to Hay in lOuKliHh. Really, ('harleH, I Hhould think 

you would be anhamed IfthatV all Strindberjj: can teach 

you " 

''IHh bcHt pointH," I Haid, "are to come. LiHt(»n here 1 
The complett? huccchh of the mlvanc^nl woman movement would 
end in chaoH. I^Vminine enmncipation \h a chimera— an evil 
dream. Woman, if Hhe wantH ecpiality. muHt dra^ man 
down to her level, for hIh? cannot Hhc to bin. She in but the 
complement of man. Alone nhe \h UHelewH, but a« hiH nltf*r 
efro " 

ThiH waH Strindberj^'H Latin, not mine, but it filled 
Antonia'H cup to overfiowinji;. What hIu* Haid I will not repeat, 
but the thread of her argument dencended with extreme 
rapidity from the jj:encral to the particular, from Slrindberff 
to me. " And now," Hhe naid, at the covcluHion of ti'u minuteH' 
jjjloriouH and indij^nant eloquence, ** you've made my headache 
with your horrid StrindlM»r>r, and y(m'v(» only yournelf to 
thank for it. I am Kim\\r to bed." And Hhe went. 

I winh I had never read Strindberjj:. Hut he iH a fine 
fellow, for all that. 



A VIGIL 

The bell-mouthed clock p^ives forth the hour of three 

Unto a silent world. All thinj^s are hunhed 

In depths of balmy sleep ; no errant step 

Of reveller goes homeward down the Bund, 

No anxious ricksha, crawling for a fare, 

Doth mar the perfect stillness of the night 

Nor steady tread of heavy-booted Sikli 

Breaks on the silence. [Bobby is asleep] 

I am alone — alone, one waking thing 

In all this trancM city of repose. 

Lo, at my window now 1 stand and gaze 

Into the vast unfathomed depths of space, 

And all my soul is filled with wild regret. 

I^et others sleep whose dreams are not of thee, 

Mine eyelids will not close upon the thought 

Of all thy loveliness and all thy charm. 

Alas, we twain are parted evermore. 

Henceforth our paths lie separate — alas I 

To think upon thee as thou wert last night 

Is anguish sore. Thy witching scarlet robe, 

The mute appealing of thy full dark eye, 

These are the memories which mock the thought 

That I have bid farewell to thee and thine. 

A long, last, sad farewell I Thy Syren charm 

Is sweet, but mortal ; he, whose eager lips 

Have tasted of that bweetness, knows remorse 

Swift and full-measured. Now some other man 

Can have my share of thee, thou crayfish of Japan I 
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My idea of a holiday beinjjj a day of rent 
and en joy merit, I waHjflad to find that there 
wnH to be no trip to Pootoo, or anywhere 
elne, that first of July ; naturally, if there 
had been, I Hhould have joined it; Jorkinn 
and Straddle had booked me aH a matter of 
conrHe, and I never have the Htrenjjth of 
mind t(» live up to my eonvictionH on thene 
occaHionH. Tliere HeeniH to be an unwritten 
law amon^Ht IOnjj:liHhmen, that if i*r(»vidence 
allowH the dull round of toil to be broken 
for a day, the opportunity muHt be used 
either to kill Homethin^ or to knock a ball 
about, or to jjto out in a boat, and it 
requireH a brave man to ^o a^aiuRt jiopular 
opinion in thiH matter. 

Meinji; a broker, and a hard-workinj? man 
at that, I ^et (juite enou^irh exerciHe and 
movement an a rule in the purmiit of my 
daily bread; and my idea of a holiday, 
eHpecially at thin time of year, in one of 
abHolute unbroken lazineHH ; a day wherein 
1 may rine. dreHH, eat and drink, untram- 

" -"^^^ melled by the ordinary fetterH of routine; a 

day of sloth and many ci^ftrH, of kimonos and carelesHneHH, of 
fJok'H f;ir Jiwntf* and irreHpouHibility. This wan the holiday I 
had pictured to myself durin>»: the last muK^y fortnight of my 
perspiring trade ; this wns the vision that had cheered me 
waiting at bank managers' doors or quoting monotonous 
rates to grumpy, irresponsive taipans— and this, 1 thought, 
was to be my portion when tlie idea of the i*ootoo trip 
collapsed. Hut man proi)oses and all sorts of things dispose. 
As a matter of fai*t, 1 know of no i)lace better fitted by 
nature than Shanghai in summer for the realisation of a 
perfect bank holiday ; not one of your Kosherville-IIampstead 
orgies, biit a leisurely apotheosis of lotus-eating idleness. In 
the first place there is nowhere to go to ; no trains are here to 
carry perspiring crowds to undesirable resorts of cheap 
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tripperH ; no damp woods or mouldy ruins offer themHelves as 
an excuse for hideous flirtation picnics. And if they did, the 
weather would soon knock all that sort of thing on the head. 
Truly, as Horace said of a spot similarly blessed, aiiffiilus 
ridet — no place on earth is more ideally suited to that 
of hull rinii ilifrjiiuitt* whereunto aspired a higher standard 
of culture than ours. A .hily hank holiday in Shanghai lacks 
only the soft bank and the unsophisticated shepherdess ; but 
as it is, no man can put it to any. of the base utilitarian uses 
that make it the evil thing it is elsewhere. 

When 1 ex))lained these things to my wife and showed 
her in what manner I proposed to celebrate this particular 
Hank Monday she cordially endorsed my way of looking at it. 
Further, she said that anything was better than one of those 
horrid trips to Pootoo— jamborees she called them— her idea 
of these health excursions being compounded of cocktails, 
poker and general chaos. Therefore it was agreed between 
us that I should sleep till it suited me to awake, and thereafter 
be undisturbed, by hostile or friendly, till I had steei)ed my 
very soul in the waters of sloth. And Adolphus was not to 
have the freedom of my saik'tum till called for. Adolphus is 
our firstborn and only. 

That was the ideal ; the reality was a horse of another 
colour. My castle in Spain, under the stern finger of fact, be- 
came an unpleasant abode. I don't say that it was any- 
body's fault, it was only part of the cussedness which always 
affects human calculations. 

Monday, as may be remembered, dawned in fierce 
sunrise. 1 noted the fact myself, for the coolie had left one 
blind open opposite my bed, and at five o'clock I got up, 
sleepily wrathful, to shut it. As I looked out over the race 
course towards the city, I remembered the poet's lines :— 

'*The day that breaks in fire shall die in storms 
Kven though the noon be calm." 

**\Vell," thought I to myself in drowsily ha])py anticipa- 
tion, '* the evening can take care of it«elf; my noon shall be 
calm anyway." And 1 went back to bed. 

At seven o'clock or thereabouts, at that time when a 
man sleeps with a semi-consciousness of his luxurious state 
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proceeding from one blessed forty winks to another fifty, I 
was re-called to a world of sordid cares by a most appalling 
din, which, even in my drowsy state, I knew proceeded from 
the kitchen. Beginning with the usual loud arguments that 
denote a question of cash, it grew quickly into fierce clamour 
mingled with shrill squealing of women ; then came hideous 
epithets and the reviling of ancestors ; finally blows, a 
turmoil of voices, and sounds as from a pig in agony. 
Whereat i rejoiced, now wide awake, being thereby assured 
that I was not the only sufferer in the business. As far as 
I was concerned they might settle it among themselves, in- 
quest and all ; this was my bank holiday, 1 was in bed, and 
breakfast time was not yet— but I knew that in a few 
minutes Matilda would drag me into the affair, which she did, 
regardless o^ our pact, and I arrived on the scene in time to 
find the cook with both mafoos on his chest, in a state of 
coma. Ha has since gone to a hospital at Ningpo. 

That is the worst of a holiday for the masses. Satan 
will find something congenial for them to do. if the mafoos had 
had to get tlie trap ready, and prepare for the usual day of 
furious driving, tliey would probably have left their grudge 
against the cook unsettled. However, I fined them both a 
dollar and went back to bed, my temper somewhat mollified 
by the thought that 1 had made something thus early in the 
day, which does not occur often. 

Hut I was not going to be d(me out of my ideal for all 
that, and once more I sought the darkened room and sleep. 
There was an exposition of it uj)on me, as Bottom says, not 
to be stifled by the taking off of a dozen of cooks. 

1 was dozing off when Matilda came softly in, a note 
open in her hand. "Oh, (Tcorge," she said (not waiting to 
ask if 1 was awake). " I'm so sorry — but what was I to do ? 
I couldn't keej) them waiting till you got up, and I couldn't 
say we'd go till I'd asked you about it." I said nothing, but 
I knew instinctively what was coming. She waited a minute 
or so. Then it came. 

" (ieorge dear, the Stukeley's have asked us to tiffin with 
them, as a great favour" (they live next door). 'You see 
they've got uj) a small party to meet Mrs. O'Malley, and at 
the last minute the Vernons can't come, and it spoils their 
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whole party, you know. We'd better go George, I think — 
don't you ? You're never very civil to the Stukeley's, and its 
just as well to be. He could give you a lot of business." 

Alas for my beautiful dream I Here was an end to the 
airy fabric. The broker's life is not a bed of roses, but its 
thorniest bits arise from the fact that Matilda and my con- 
science are always telling me to be civil to impossible people. 
And here, my lotos day, my day of scant clothes and no con- 
ventions, was to be sacrificed on the altar of the Stukeleys — 
Stukeley, who drinks hot water at his meals and can only talk 
diet and digestion ; and Mrs. Stukeley, who has strong views 
and a weak mind. It was too dreadful. But it had to be, 
and though I struggled a bit, it was more from habit than 
from any hope of escape. 

After that there was no more prospect of joyful ease — 
Stukeley had murdered sleep. From my verandah I could see 
him on his, gloating in the knowledge of my ruined day. And 
in my heart were tierce bloodthirsty thoughts against the 
tyranny of that evil fetich, society. 

After breakfast shroffs came ; not one or two, but in 
bands, knowing, as they explained, that to-day 1 was at home 
and therefore more accessible to argument than when driving 
around town with no fixed address. After an hour of their 
soothing visits Matilda admitted that the Pootoo trip had 
certain advantages which she had not realised in the past. 
(This was after a little row over a milliner's account). 
Finally 1 had to explain to an unpaid majority that this was a 
holiday and that it is contrary to our custom to do business 
on such occasions. 

A book and a cigar seemed then the best way of soothing 
my mind and preparing it for Stukeley's tiffin— but even the 
satisfaction of these mild joys was attended by continual 
excursions and alarms. The gardener had been stealing some- 
thing or other, and Matilda took advantage of my presence, 
as she said, to frighten him ; then her tailor came, and I spent 
a quarter of an hour measuring various pieces of cloth, which, 
thanks to this precaution, he was to put rather to her uses 
than to his. These things I did, calmly enough ; my whole 
nature too numb, under the impending burden of Stukeley, to 
worry about lesser evils. Nevertheless, I was conscious of a 
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feelinj^: that, hh a holiday, the day waH a conHpicuouH failure; 
and I wondered too whether Matilda was alwayH wa^inji: thiw 
futile warfare a^cainHt the Hurroundinjif nativeH. But 1 didn't 
ask— in Hiieh matters, ignorance in bliHH. 

Well, we went to StiikeleyH — aH terrible a tiffin party 
aH ever 1 Hat down to— of which the Ichh Haid the better. Their 
entertain men tH are UHually Honiethinj^: between a minsionary 
meeting: and a March hare'H party, but on thiH occaHion I Hat 
next a fat woman in a green drenn, who talked babies and 
clotheH ;nl uniisetuii — the Hort of woman whoHe talk lills ceme- 
terieH. And after tiffin it rained, and every thinjjf waH sticky, 
and we arj^ued about binietallirtm and last Sunday's Hermon. 
1 don't quite remember what became of the rest of that holiday 
—but I know it was not spent in the soul-steepinj^ dignified 
calm that I had fondly dreamt of. As far as I recollect 1 went 
to the club in a rickslia, where several other fellows were cele- 
brating the occasion ; and the rest of that afternoon and 
evening are not engraven on the tablets of my memory, 
liut the poet was right about the day " dying in storms "— 
Matilda looked after that. 




TO OVIDK MIJSIN 

[ A HOXNKT ] 

Master of iiiunic I when thy magic bow 

KisseH the ntrings to rapturoiiH hai'itioiiieH. 
Soft echoeH of Life's ha[)piest memorieH 
Come at thy bidding, (lentle winds that blow 
Through April orchards glad with minstrelsy 

Of song-birds ; streams that linger on the way 
'i'hrough half-forgotten meadows ; dawn of day 
liy the still margin of a summer sea. 
These, and the breath of fragrant pine-woods dim, 
Are with us, while from out the kindly past 
Come to us voices sweeter than the vast 
Ue-echoing notes of some cathedral hymn— 
For with such magic is thy music fraught 
'I'hat all life's littleness and cares are naught. 




FRESH 
EGGS 




It is a fact which seems to have escaped the attention of 
naturalists that Chinese hens, or rather perhaps I should say 
the hens of Chinese, always lay stale eggs. Uke everything 
else in this country, the native eg^ is born tired. All house- 
keepers agree on this point— a fact which in itself is significant. 
The produce of the native fowl, as purchased by the native 
cook, is of the same order as that which London grocers retail 
on Saturday nights as '* French — 7d. a dozen." It is good 
enough for an omelette at a pinch, and passable under other 
disguises, but by no means to be taken a la eoque by persons 
of weak stomach. 

This is undoubtedly a grievance at breakfast time, and 
an ever present source of reproach to thrifty good wives ; but, 
as the poet rightly sings, " it is better to bear the ills we have 
than to fly to others that we know not of." In this case I 
speak with knowledge— e^^^/? perto crede— for we have recently 
gone through the experience of keeping domestic and, so-called, 
laying hens. They are now laid to rest. 

It is useless to expostulate with a native as to the 
savour of an egg. He likes it with a " twang " to it ; therefore 
it is that he keeps it for two or three weeks after its first 
appearance ; he does not recognise the existence of any other 
taste in the matter ; and, besides, there is always a possibility 
of the market strengthening with the egg. For his own use, a 
month to six weeks' keeping vastly improves it ; and if he is a 
man of substance he buries it in spring and digs it up again 
for use in the autumn. It is an ancient people and liketh 
ancient things. 

But my wife and the cook disagreed on this subject, and 
there went forth a fiat that we were to keep our own heuH. 
Little did I know what that fiat meant (probably the cook 
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did ; he had been there before), so I got in a contractor and 
had a hen-house built, on scientific and sanitary principles, 
with a run attached and neat little boxes for the fowls to lay 
in. That cost fifty dollars. 

Then we got four dozen hens, all matronly-looking 
birds, and certified by their late owner to be habitual and 
chronic layers. My wife bought two books on poultry, and 
proceeded to feed the birds on a diet which should by rights 
have drawn eggs from a stuffed owl, and every morning the 
coolie rummaged every box for eggs. Result, nil. 

This went on for a fortnight, until my wife insisted that 
there was fowl treachery at work ;— the cook was coming by 
night and removing the produce of our farmyard. So I got a 
patent combination lock for the hen-house, and set it hopefully 
to the word " fresh." After that, for three weeks, I had to get 




COOLIE TALKEE NO GOT EGG' 



up every day and open that hen-house at 5 a.m. (because 
fowls must be let out at dawn), but as far as eggs were 
concerned I might as well have stayed in bed. The hens had 
struck work — struck on their very boi^es. 
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I waH, let me admit, be^inniiiji: to weary of well-doing 
and to regret the old order of thingw, when an epidemic broke 
out amongBt our hens. They took it cheerfully and died game, 
eating to the last, but every morning five or six corpses were 
dragged out of the hen-house by unsympathetic hands. The 
survivors sat around gaping in an idiotic way and evidently 
thinking of anything but eggs. We called in professional 
advice which (for two taels) informed us that our hens had 
the *'pip," and we bought, cm the same advice, a large 
quantity of disinfectants. The liens ate the disinfectants and 
died quicker than ever. Eventually, when the destroying 
angel had passed, we found fourteen able-bodied birds on the 
roster. It may only have been a coincidence, but chicken-soup 
became less frequent on cmr menu when the epidemic ceased. 

Then came an uneventful week, during which the fourteen 
survivors ate, drank and slept like the Romans in (-apua. 
During this time they also got into the garden and scratched 
up all my. seeds and seedlings. And every day the boy (grinning 
and without waiting to be asked) would rei)()rt ''coolie talkee 
no got egg." It was one day, at the end of that week, that 
we heard a great cackling just before daylight in the hen- 
house, and rejoiced exceedingly to think that the birth of an 
egg was at last being celebrated. All our troubles were now 
over, the future lay bright before us. and visions of breakfast 
eggs with yesterday's date on them, loomed up large as we 
listened to the joyful tumult. Hut the best-laid eggs gang aft 
agley 1 1 went down to the hen-house as i)leasantly excitcnl as 
if I expected to find that the brave bird had laid a pearl of 
great price— but alas, for the horrid reality that awaited me. 
Some unknown animal of the weasel kind (the gardener said 
it was a "wild beast") had effected an entrance under the 
planks, and seven corpses bore silent witness to his thirst for 
blood. The other seven were still talking about it. 

So we encased the hen-house in sheet-armour made from 
kerosene oil tins, and the seven sisters that remained— one was 
not a sister — became precious as the Sibylline books. For two 
solid months they continued to eat as much as they could hold 
without bursting, but the matter of egg-laying had apparently 
ceased to interest them. It is, however, a long laying that 
lias no turning ; and eventually one hen, evidently unable to 
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contain hernelf any lonj^er, laid an ej2^p:. It wasn't much of a 
thinji:, but Htill it was a beji:inning', and we made a triumphal 
march thrcmj^h the ji:arden, before taking it indoors and 
writing the date on it. Then my wife put it in a basket 
and sent it to a friend at the hospital. 

That is the only one we ever got in return for three 
months of anxious toil and suspense. The effort was too 
much for that hen and it died — the cook said it wanted to sit 
and that we killed it by taking the egg away. This may or 
may not be the truth, but a hen that wants to sit on her first 
and only, deserves to die. (She was a French-looking bird, 
and evidently thought her work (juite iin auif.) 

Yesterday I drew up a rough account of the cost of that 
egg, and my wife agreed, on the strength of it, to eat the 
other six hens forthwith and to convert their domicile into a 
l)otting-shed. The account is as follows : 

One hen-house $50.00 

Forty-eight hens 20.00 

Disinfectants *J.20 

Medical advice : 2. (Hi 

Kerosene oil tins 3.^0 

Two books on i)oultry ^$.50 

Food, straw, cinders, etc 20.00 

*101.8r) 

For this sum the cook would have sui)plied me with 
about twelve thousand eggs — such as they are. 1 conclude 
therefore that, as an exi)erience, the home-i)roduction of new 
laid eggs, though interesting, is expensive and scarcely worth 
trying. But 1 should greatly like to know the arguments and 
exi)edients by which the native contrives to k(H'p up a sujiply, 
however old, (»f this inaccessible artich*. 



To SYLVIA 

[UNB AUBADE] 



Sylvia, the dawn breaks softly from the sea 
Decking with cloth of gold and grey the skies,— 
Sylvia, awake, and greet the dawn with me I 
All the sweet earth in new-born radiance lies, 
Nought, nought is lacking to the perfect day 
Save the last splendour of thy wondrous eyes. 

Sylvia, long since, from out each leafy lair 
The first blithe harbingers of day have stirred. 
Hark, love, how gladly on the fragrant air 
Lingers the morning song of warbling bird I 
But, sweet, their melody is nothing worth 
Till the dear music of thy voice is heard. 

Sylvia, the earth is gay with flowers that greet 
The dawning day. By every whispering rill 
Where thou hast passed, the meadow-land is sweet 
With dew-tij)ped eglantine and daffodil. 
But, sweet, their beauty wastes itself in vain 
If thou, earth's fairest flower, tarriest still. 

The sun has kissed thy casement, love. Awake, 
The world is full of joy for thy sweet sake I 



THE SHOPPING OF IPHIGENIA 



**Iphigenia," said I,'* if you've no objection, I think I'll 
smoke a pipe outside." 

Iphigenia looked up from a pile of miscellaneous drapery. 
** Oh, very well, James— if you like it. You'll be doing just 
as much good there as here," — and she smiled. 

Now, to the rather l)lns6 young gentleman who was 
showing my wife ( quite unnecessarily ) . how to spend our 
meagre income, the smile was doubtless an ordinary thing, 
but I had seen it before and knew better. That particular 
smile, reserved for use before strangers, is like the stormy 
petrel; it invariably means trouble ahead; it stands for 
curtain-lectures and a culprit (which is me) at bay. Also — 
another fact unknown to this weary youth— when my wife 
and I address each other as James and Iphigenia there is, 
so to speak, another depression advancing, Effie and Jim 
being the names we use on ordinary occasions and when the 
matrimonial sky is clear. 

Had this young man not been a bachelor I should have 
attempted to argue the point with Iphigenia on the spot 
and to show her that I had a serious grievance; there is 
a certain freemasonry amongst married men, born of common 
experiences, which would have made such a course possible. 
But to discuss such matters before this bla86 youth would 
simply have meant making the heathen to blaspheme. So, 
leaving the drapery department, I made my way to the street 
door and tried to extract comfort from a pipeful of navy cut. 

Now, the matter was this. It was Saturday afternoon, 
and I had been looking forward all the morning to a round at 
golf with old Bough, for the weather was simply perfect. 
When, therefore, my wife asked me at tiffin to help her in 
choosing Xmas presents for the children and a few friends, 
I considered it extremely good of me to consent. I only did so 
becauEfe she seemed to think it absolutely neeeiisary for her to 
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secure my preHenee — and the other preHentH— on that particular 
afternoon. Hnt the fact remainn ; I p:ave up my golf and went 
shopping;-. 

'J'he difference between a man'n shopping and a woman's, 
as a general rule, is that a man goes into a store for a certain 
thing, hoping he may find it there and get out again as fast as 
possible. A woman visits every shop on the street in turn 
to see if there isn't something in them that she might use 
either now or live years hence. She usually finds something, 
unless all her time is taken up in asking the prices of things 
she doesn't want or in talking to other ladies, similarly engaged. 
But at Xmas time conditions are slightly altered. At this 
season they know at all events, bless their hearts, that they 
want something, vix. — Xmas presents. The only thing that 
remains, therefore, for them to settle is, first, what they want, 
and, second, for wlnmi? It was to assist in the answering 
of these questions that the i)leasure of my company had been 
requested. 

Personally, I object to Xmas, birthdays, anniversaries 
and all such occasions. lA^t the original causes of these events 
be what they may, their result is invariably and monotonously 
the same, i.f. a descent upon my pocket and a general cry for 
backsheesh. Hut the two dates that 1 have come to dread 
the most are my own birthday and Xmas. On the former 
joyful occasion my wife presents me with a silver tea-set or 
new drawing-room curtains— unpaid for; on the latter, she 
casts me for the i)art of Santa Clans to my family and half-a- 
dozen others, a role for which neither my instincts nor my 
means have fitted me. 1 think Xmas, take it all round, is the 
worst of these afflictions; for Society, by one of its silliest 
conventions, requires a man on that day to pretend he is enjoy- 
ing himself even though he has a pain inside and the prospect 
of heavy liabilities outside. This, however, is a digression. 

Iphigenia had, at my suggestion, drawn up a list (as 
long as my arm) of those persons on whom we were to shower 
Inr^f'ssf^ ; and with this list we had set forth, blithely enough, 
after tiffin. I^'irst of all we had to buy about half-a-gross of 
Xmas cards. This to my mind seemed easy enough, esi)ecially 
since they had them in dozens, all different, and at reasonable 
prices— but a woman. I was informed, doesn't buy things like 
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that. No ; she looks at the picture on each idiotic production, 
then reads the drivelling verse inside to see, first, if it mat<*heH 
the picture, and. second, if it is likely to make the recipient more 
than usually sick ; then she buys two of each price in the shop, 
and finally rushes off to the next establishment '* to see what 
they've got there" — and then dn c////o— whew ! We were one 
hour and twenty minutes getting those cards. 

Next came presents for half-a-dozen friends. My wife 
was quite decided that all the gifts must be different— 1 cannot 
yet see why — and she proposed going to three or four places 
and "looking about us'' before ninking any final choice. So 
we went; and i may here remark that up till now i had kept a 
stiff upper lip and done my best to be a cheerful and interested 
spectator. In my mind's eye 1 could see old Bough making 
his cheery way from one "putting'' green to the other, but 1 
thrust the thought far from me and filled another pipe. 

We had done two shoi)s with a fair measure of success ; 
that is to say, li)higenia had bought four objects — all quite 
useless— to litter the rooms of four i)eople who don't require 
them, when, as ill luck would have it, we came to (Jullem and 
Stickum's. That popular emporium was crowded with ladies : 
not, as it turned out, because of the festive season, but b^^ 
reason of a certain sale of "remnants.'' There was a Vmy:, 
counter strewn with these gruesome objects, and along its 
entire length ladies — even ladies of my acquaintance — were 
grubbing and grabbing in a manner most unpleasant to 
witness. All the finer instincts of the sex seemed to have been 
temporarily lost in a fierce struggle for trimmings, chiffons, and 
other feminine specialities at a fraction under their ordinary 
price. 1 stood for a few moments fascinated by the horror of 
the scene. 

" Here," said 1, "is an instance of woman's lack of logic 
in domestic economy. Any one of these good souls will rush 
round here and fight for an hour to get a dollar off ten yards 
of stuff which, by the way, she doesn't really want at all. It 
is the same curious instinct which prompts her to buy cheap 
cigars and wine for her husband's friends, to bid for job lots at 
auctions and to cut the cook thrt^e cents on a lean fowl. She 
will do any of these things with a glow of housewifely pride, 
and then, in the same breath, she will pjiy a week's salary for 
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a hat or ''confection^' whose intrinsic value is represented by a 
bit of stuff, two feathers and a pin 1 '' I turned to impress 
these things on my wife — she was gone I Immediately I recog- 
nised the situation, and seeking her among the remnants, I 
found her. 

" Effie,'' said I, " these aren't Xmas presents — not even 
for the Ladies' lienevolent. Come along; let's finish that list, 
and you can look over these things another day." 

''Now Jim, don't be so stupid— another day 1 There 
won't be a thing left worth having on Monday." (By the 
way they were pulling them about this seemed likely enough.) 

" But look here, dear, you've brought me out under 
false pretences. A man looks] silly enough buying Xmas 
cards, but at a show of this sort he becomes simply out 
of place." 

But Iphigenia was busy with a pile of spotted gloves 
and some furniture-fringe, and all my pleadings were in vain. 
After a few moments, therefore, of weak expostulation I made 
the remark with which this truthful narrative commenced. 

As has been recorded, 1 went below and smoked that 
pipe, and after that another, but still the turmoil raged 
in the drapery department ; now and again some panting 
woman, laden with spoils from the fray, would come to 
deposit them in her brougham and return swiftly to the 
onslaught. Seeing that the case was hopeless I eventually 
went to the club. 

At dinner, to save time and tears, I admitted that I 
had been a brute. But I'm not going to choose any more 
of Iphigenia's Xmas presents. 




EPILOGUE 



As children lingerinj^ by a summer pool. 
To while away an hour beside its brink, ' 
Throw from the bank, far out into the cool 
Still water, shells that glisten as they sink : 

As strolling mummers on a village gi*een. 

Playing to scanty audience, slow-begiiiled , 

May leave perchance, where their poor booth has been. 

Memories that linger for some simple child : 

Or as a yokel, homeward bound at night. 
Shrill- voicing some untutored rustic lay, 
May, by his very artlessness, make light, 
For some belated traveller, the way : 

TliuH have we played to you a little while 
Our simple interludes of lightsome jest. 
Winning at times the guerdon of a smile. 
We too have thrown our shells ; so let them rest. 

Now 'neath the waters of your memory 
They lie ; and some perchance who pass this way. 
In years to come, shall pause awhile, and see 
In them the glimmer of a byegone day. 
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